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‘THE religious bodies in the state of New York are 

emphasizing the distinction between sectarian- 
ism and religion, and are unanimous in their opinion 
that sectarianism in every form should be excluded 
from the public schools. But they are agreed that 
the state, for its own sake, should instruct children 
in reverence for God as the basis of morals. It isa 
fact that more than one-third of the school popula- 
tion in the state receive no religious instruction of 
any kind. It is a necessity that these children 
should be instructed in morals, but how can they be, 
since the highest legal authority has decided that 
neither the reading of the Bible, nor the repeating 
of prayers, can ‘‘ form any part of school exercises, 
or be regulated by school discipline”? If the belief in 
the existence of God is at the basis of true morality, 
and the doctrine of theism cannot be taught in our 
schools, how can our children be instructed so as to 
become good? This is a conundrum. But the 
belief that even the teaching of morality is not essen- 
tial, seems to be quite general, for of the sixty-one 
school commissioners in this state, thirty-six report 
that no instruction in morality is required in the 
Schools under their care. 





‘| gress; and it will require a quarter of a century 





J] HAT is the New Education ? is a question that | reason for it; he, too, needs teaching; he can get it 


comes to us from Pittsburg. This question | 
has been answered a hundred times, at least, in this | 
journal ; it is a term that provokes inquiry still. | 
The New Education is the structure built mainly on | 
the foundations laid by Pestalozzi and Freebel. The 
schools have inherited methods handed down 
from the medieval methods founded on caprice— 
that is, the Old Education. The great minds of 
Froebel and Pestalozzi took up the theme of educa- 
tion ; they investigated man’s development ; they 
observed children and thus were enabled to fix upon 
the modes by which they could be educated. The 
last ten years have witnessed an enormous interest 
in studying these methods—which, for conve- 
nience’s sake, are termed the New Education. 

Manual training is a further development of the 
New Education. If it cannot be justified by sound 
educational principles, it ought not to be encouraged 
a single moment. This journal has advocated it 
solely on the ground of the educational possibilities 
there were in it. 

The New Education has not seen its fullest develop- 
ment ; it is in its early stages. But the emancipa- 
tion of the school from its medieval inheritence has 
been accomplished. The revolution is still in pro- 


more to accomplish it. A movement of this kind 
makes slow progress. A great many men must die 
first, for this is the only means of getting them out 
of the way; a greater obstacle is the non-existence 
of men who understand the New Education. 

If a man should determine to open a school the 
methods of which were based on the New Education, 
and should require ten teachers, he would have 
serious difficulty in finding them. This is so great 
a need that we advise teachers who can give time, 
and have the capacity, to fathom the New Educa- 
tion, todo so. Places are waiting for such at remu- 
nerative salaries. 


oe 
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SIR HENRY ROSCOE recently remarked that 
““Science is orderly common sense,” the one 
faculty of all others most useful in this sublunary 
world of curs: Professor Huxley lately said that 
‘the teaching of common information is very far 
from common.” Here we have two important 
things—orderly common sense and common informa- 
tion. The Middle ages busied themselves about 
uncommon things, with uncommon sense. The 
result was that there was nothing in common 
between them and the ordinary people of their day. 
We have turned the car quite around, and now 
bring the highest quality of mind to bear upon the 
most common things—things formerly despised. 
Oscar Browning pleads for a rational education, 
and pleads well. But what does he mean’ Just 
what Professor Huxley and Sir Henry Roscoe 
demand—scientific common sense. Bring the pupil's 
mind in contact with realities! Banish meaning- 
less vocables! We must know what has made this 
age what it is, and bring these things into our 
schools. This is what the kindergarten is doing; 
this is the gist of object teaching, and the very 
essence of manual training. Realities! Realities! 
This iz the watchword of the best educational 
thought of to-day. 








(THE teacher will feel the need of looking upward 

as he goes onward. No teacher of any emi- 
nence in this world but has dealt with the deepest 
truths. In fact, the great teachers have been 
mystics—seekers for transcendent truth; they have 
all been moralists too—enforcers of duty. The best 
teacher is not the one who can get his pupils 
through the arithmetic, but who can get his pupils 
to feel they must rise to their high water mark, or 
as it is put in homely words, ‘‘ make something of 





themselves.” The teacher who looks upward has a 





from his Creator. 
A GOOD example of integrity makes such an ex- 
cellent object lesson, that whenever a conspic- 
uous example of it occurs, it should be used in the 
school-room. Here is a good one: In a recent num 
ber of Harper's Weekly, we read an incident in the 
life of Mr. Jénes, editor of the New York Times, 
who exposed the famous *‘Tweed ring.” Tweed 
heard that the Times had facts in its possession 
damaging to his character, and sent a man to the 
office of its editor to buy the paper at any valuation 
that might be put on it. This offer was made in 
cash, to be paid at once. Mr. Jones replied that he 
did not propose to sell his paper at any price. Then 
Tweed's emissary informed him that he could accept 
or do worse. This conversation occurred in Mr. 
Jones’ office in the Times building. Shortly there- 
after a lawyer who was a tenant in the same build- 
ing sent for Mr. Jones to come to his office, as he 
wished to see him on an important matter. Think- 
ing that the business pertained to the building, Mr. 
Jones went to the lawyer's office. and, being ushered 
into a private room, was confronted by Richard B. 
Connolly, the comptroller, and Tweed’s partner in 
crime, 

‘**T don’t want to see this man,’ said Mr. Jones, 
and he turned to go out of the place. 

‘**For God's sake,’ exclaimed Connolly, ‘let me 
say one word to you.’ At this appeal Mr. Jones 
stopped. Connolly then made him a proposition to 
forego the publication of the documents he had in 
his possession, and offered him an enormous sum of 
money to do this. The amount of this offer was 
$5,000,000 ! As Connolly waited for the answer, 
Mr. Jones said: 

‘***T don’t think the devil will ever make a higher 
bid for me than that.’ 

‘Connolly then began to plead, and drew a 
graphic picture of what one could do with $5,000,000. 
He concluded by saying: 

‘** Why, with that sum you can go to Europe and 
live like a prince.’ 

*** Ves said Mr. Jones, ‘but I should know that 
I was arascal. I cannot consider your offer, or any 
offer not to publish the facts in my possession.’ 

‘‘ A few days thereafter the proofs of the frauds 
came out in the Times, and were flashed to the four 
quarters of the globe.” 

It will be enough to let our young people know 
that integrity is as much better than perfidy 
as heaven 1s above the earth. Lessons of this kind, 
accompanied with accounts of the results of sin, as 
in the case of Tweed and his ** ring,” and others like 
them, will make far more permanent impressions, 
and so do far greater good than the committing to 
memory of volumes of didactic statements. 


> 





‘XEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER states the case 
very well indeed, when he says that it is not 
necessary to plead the cause of manual training any 
more; that it has won the day already. A speaker 
last summer, who had been put forward to present 
objections to it, remarks by saying 
very naively, that while he was opposed to it he 
was certain it was to be universally adopted. The 
opposition to it now content themselves with mis- 


representing it. 
ie cannot be expected that manual training will 
remain in all of the schools in which it is intro- 
duced. There are many reasons why it will not, 
that do not at all affect the value of the system. 
We have an instance of this in Elizabeth, N. J., 
where manual training has been discontinued, but 
for reasons that do not at all affect its value asa 
means of mental discipline. 


began his 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION IN SCHOOL 
LAW. 





Judge Draper, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, New York, has recently rendered an im- 
portant decision affecting a teacher's tenure of office 
in this state. The facts are as follows: 

Mr. A. Hall Burdick -had been employed as prin- 
cipal of a public school, in Long Island City, for 
two years previous to September last, when he was 
engaged for another year, at an increase of salary 
from $1,500 to $1,800 a year. For political reasons 
the mayor and the majority of the board of educa- 
tion, determined to get rid of Mr. Burdick, at all 
hazards. First, they declared that all teachers under 
their employ should hold their office at their pleas- 
ure. Then, without specifying any charges, they 
proceeded in a summary manner to remove Princi- 
pal Burdick, and install another man in his place. 
An appeal was taken to the state superintendent 
who says: 

** An individual may manage his individual affairs in 
any capricious way he likes, so long as he does not inter- 
fere with the rights of others; but officers in managing 
the affairs of the public schools cannot go as far as this. 
They are not only bound to respect the rights of others, 
but in addition to this they stand in a representative 
capacity, and must transact their official business in a 
way which will best promote the interests of the public 
for whom they act.” 

‘* Trustees fail in their duty if they employ persons who 
are not competent and adapted to the employment. To 
uphold the claim that such persons may be employed 
from day to day, and may be dismissed at any moment 
without warning, and without reason, would be to drive 
qualified, self-respecting persons out of the teaching ser- 
vice. Itis an unconscionable doctrine, so far as indivi- 
dual rights and interests are concerned ; it is destructive 
of the efficiency of the schools, and subversive of the inter- 
ests of the public.” 

It will be seen that this decision condemns the 
practice of employing teachers ‘‘ subject to the pleas- 
ure of the board,” as of a most novel character and 
almost if not quite devoid of legal life and effect. 
A board must be reasonable in its treatment ot 
teachers, and if they are not, the state superinten- 
dent must see that that they are so. The decision 
that reinstates Principal Burdick also restores 
another teacher, Miss Lawton, to her former place. 
She was dismissed in December last without warn- 
ing and without assigned cause, and will now draw 
her pay for all the time she has been out of school. 





SHOULD DOCTORS BE EDUCATED ? 


A BILL has passed the New York state senate 

which has not inappropriately been called ‘‘ A 
Bill to Promote Quackery.” It proposes to repeal 
the law requiring of medical students a preliminary 
examination under the direction of the regents of the 
university. We suppose the plea for the repeal of 
this law is that our medical schools do not suffi- 
ciently guard entrance into them. The best schools 
can surely afford to sustain this law, for the 
benefit of their humbler brethren. Itseems strange 
that any professional college should desire to admit 
any student who has not received a certificate of 
reasonable proficiency in arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, orthography, English composition, Ameri- 
can history, and the elements of physics. Certainly 
doctors ought to know these subjects, at least, we 
would add Latin, Chemistry and Botany. Good 
doctors are needed, and it is certain we cannot get 
them if admission to medical colleges is made so 
easy that any school boy out of his teens can be ad- 
mitted as an embryo physician. Our professional 
men are the bulwarks of our civilization, and just 
as we lower their character do we lower our stand- 
ards of culture. General intelligence counts for 


much ia doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and teachers. 
For example, a doctor should be a thorough student 
of psychology, a minister should understand physi- 
ology, and a lawyer ought to know about all there 
is to be known; in fact, the more he, knows the bet 
ter lawyer is he. To circumscribe a professional 
mau within the narrow fences of his own technical 











boundaries, is sure to make him extremely narrow. 

It is a singular fact that while doctors are trying 
to make things easier, in their preserves, the teach- 
ers are making things harder, and we hope they 
will keep on making things harder until it will be 
more difficult to become a professional teacher than 
to become a professional doctor, lawyer, or minister. 
All the signs point to more guards and stronger. 
We have commenced with normal schools, state 
examinations for permanent certificates, and profes- 
sorships of pedagogy in colleges, and we are now 
continuing by establishing universities, colleges of 
pedagogy, state normal colleges, and colleges for the 
training of teachers. Three years ago, first in the 
history of education, the University of the City of 
New York proposed degrees for those who should 
have completed sufficient work in pedagogy. This 
marked a new era in education. Teaching has be- 
come a profession, and more of a profession, in some 
respects, than law, medicine, or theology. And why 
not ? Is it not the best of them all—the most impor- 
tant, the most comprehensive. It certainly is, and 
it is for this reason we hope that the day is far dis- 
tant when any bill will be passed by any legis- 
lature letting down the requirements for becoming 
recognized as a professional instructor of the 
young. 


- 
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TEACHING NONSENSE. 





Good schools are not guilty of this sin, but all 
poor ones are. The repeating of words, words, 
words, is by no means dead, and not likely to die 
very soon. The other day we heard a boy of twelve 
conning over his spelling lessons. Words, syllables, 
and letters dropped from his lips like oil. It occurred 
to us to ask him the meaning of the words he was 
using, and he failed on half, and was hazy concern- 
ing the rest. Why was this? Nonsense-teaching; 
nonsense, and nothing less. In a certain school, 
like this, the teacher had been accustomed to lecture 
his pupils on physiology and the laws of health. 
At the close of one of his disserations, he requested 
his pupil to write an essay repeating what he had 
said, and a boy of twelve produced the following: 

‘* We breathe with our lungs, our lights, our kidneys 
and our livers. If it wasn’t for our breath we would die 
when we slept. Our breath keeps the life a-going through 
the nose when we are asleep. Boys who stay in a room 
all day should not breathe. They should wait until they 
get out in the fresh air. Boys in a room make bad air 
called carbonicide. Carbonicide is as poison as mad dogs. 
A lot of soldiers were once in a black hele in Calcutta 
and carbonicide got in there and killed them. Girls 
sometimes ruin the breath with corsets that squeeze the 
diagram. A big diagram is best for the right kind of 
breathing. 

The reason why this boy made these mistakes was 
because he had been ‘‘ taught” science according to 
the text-book, or pouring-in-process method. True 
scientific teaching could never have produced such 
results. 
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T HIS paper is published just on the eve of Easter, 

an old festival, and a most significant and 
beautiful one, too. To what a useful purpose can it 
be turned by skilful teachers, is illustrated by Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, of this city. Year before last he 
appeared before his young people with a pinch of 
mignonette seed in one hand and a pot of growing 
mignonette sprigs in the other. Last year he used 
a tulip bulb and a growing tulip. ‘‘ You children 
are the seeds or you are the roots,” he said. ‘ You 
are not the flowers. Yet you see that the sort of 
seed determines of what sort the flower shall be. 
The flower is always of the same sort as the seed or 
as the bulb. Of the sort of seed that you are in this 
world you will be the flower in the next world. 
Thus, at this season of the year, when everything 
is springing into birth and coming out of its crusted 
covering, one of the most familiar and attractive of 
nature's processes is used to impress upon the atten- 
tion the deep significance and the promise to human- 
ity of the resurrection. The commonest of nature’s 
creations is used to picture the wonderful capacities 
of the human soul,” 


AN interesting letter was published in the Inter-Ocean 
from a lady who is now quite a noted designer of em- 
broidery. She says: “I began by teaching school in a 
Wisconsin school-house ; I was full of enthusiasm, but 
I soon lost it. Ifound the other teachers a stolid set, 
most of them knowing nothing except the bare rudi- 
ments; nothing of literature, nothing of history, nothing 
of art. My school was always in a buzz of excitement. 
I did not have to punish or expel any one. 

Finally spring came, and I was debating what I should 
do. One of the parents said to me, ‘You won’t teach school 
long, you are too smart.’ That was not my way of put- 
ting it, but I felt that teaching did not bring out my best 
powers. On the closing day the teachers and all hands 
were there, and we had a rousing time. Tears flowed 
copiously. They offered to double my wages, but I had 
an offer to teach in a graded school, and accepted it. 

Here I saw again such ignorance among the teachers, 
that I was confounded; why, I had learned before I was 
twelve years eld things they had not heardof. ‘‘ Shaks- 
peare,”’ said one, “what did he do?” Why, I was 
ashamed. Well, I did not see there was any chance for 
me, and so I turned to fancy work. I had taken lessons 
in designing, in Cleveland, when I was about fifteen, 
and I got a place where I met with cultivated, earnest 
women. My salary is twice what I could get as a teach- 
er. And then there is no politics in it.” 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON told the colored teachers who 
visited him last week, that ‘‘ the rock of our safety asa 
nation lies in the proper education of our people; that 
it is impossible for a man to discharge his duties as a 
citizen without thé knowledge that is derived from com- 
mon schools.” This is good doctrine. But it occurs to 
us to ask why it is, then, that there are many men and 
women trying to discharge their duties as citizens with 
none of the knowledge the common schools might have 
given them. Such people are evidently trying to do the 
impossible. If President Harrison is a true prophet 
they will fail. 





WHo has not laughed over that poor preacher who 
kept the peace and so his place by carefully avoiding all 
mention of either politics or religion? Some teachers 
are in the same predicament when they try to steer clear 
of all trouble in history and morality by ignoring the 
discussion of disputed points. Issues are always before 
us; vital ones, too. Temperance, social purity, civil 
service reform, and the taviff are a few of them. Cor- 
rupt politicians have always been bound to gag the 
mouths of teachers. In old times, if an obnoxious 
talker, writer, or teacher wouldn’t keep still, his head 
was certain to come off. Now it isn’t quite so easy to 
chop heads off, or burn men and women to ashes, but it 
is just as easy as ever to punish those who are too active 
in promoting reform. ‘The expression is not at all 
uncommon, ‘‘ Look out, or your head will come off.” 
And they do come off. 
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Supt. E. C. BRaNnsoN, of Athens, Ga., recently wrete 
some astonishing sentences to the Georgia Teacher, 
which were quoted by ‘“‘ R. D.S.” in a recent number of 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. His statement is that county 
alliances in North Carolina are calling upon one another 
to demand the abolition of the public schools of the 
state. If thissentiment prevails, it is quite possible that 
Nortl: Carolina may abolish her freeschools. And what 
can hinder her from doing so if she wishes? Not the 
general government; not the supreme court; not the 
cities within her limits ; nothing, if she so wishes. But 
isn't it possible that in the near future congress may 
pass a law requiring all the states to maintain a system 
of free schools, and compel children between the ages of 
six and fourteen to attend them, at least three months 
each year ; or, if not these schools, some others in which 
they can learn their duties as citizens, and the elements 
of the common branches of knowledge? Such a law is 
possible, if not probable, even though a constitutional 
amendment has to be passed in order to give it force. 
Ignorance is a crime. 





It is a fact that a pupil cannot justly be expected to 
know what he has never learned. The other day we 
heard a boy “learning” his spelling lesson, at home in 
the evening, his mother pronouncing the words and he 
spelling them. We asked him the meaning of a few, and 
found that he had no idea of what several of the most 
important ones ment. What does this show? Just 
this: that that boy is not learning the words he is spell- 
ing, and of course he cannot be expected to remember 
them, , 
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IN PLACE OF THE BLAIR BILL. 





Since the decisive defeat of the biil of Senator Blair, 
many other propositiors looking to the education of the 
negro have become prominent in congressional discus- 
sion. Mr. Blair’s splendid struggle caused his measure 
to overshadow others that have, perhaps, as much merit 
and a better chance of becoming laws. One of these is 
introduced by Senator Morrill. Its main feature is in 
the source from which the money appropriated is to 
come. Instead of taking the funis directly from the 
United States treasury (the cause of much of the opposi- 
tion to the Blair bill), Senator Morrill proposes to devote 
to an educational fund the proceeds of the sales of pub- 
lic lands, together with three-fourths of all moneys re- 
ceived fro u the Pacific railroads. 

As to this feature, the bill is much more popular than 
its predecessor, for it follows established precedent, from 
which the Blair bill departed. The government has 
many times in the past given public lands for school 
funds, and to give the money got by their sale is entirely 
logical. So, too, of the Pacific railroads; this money is 
almost “‘ money received from the sale of public lands,” 
for without selling their public lands the railroads could 
not pay their public debt. In the matter of money, 
Senator Morrill’s bill will obtain many votes that could 
not be given to Senator Blair’s. 

The bill further provides that this fund shall be 
divided into two parts, each bearing interest at four per 
cent. The interest accruing from one half shall be paid 
to the states and territories to aid in educating children ; 
no portion shall be used for any other purpose. None 
shall be given to any state that has not a system of free 
common schools for all children of school age, without 
distinction of race or color. For four years (this period 
should be longer) the money js to be distributed to the 
states in the proportion of the illiterate population be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty-one years; after four 
years itis to be divided according to population. 

The other half of the fund is to be used in founding 
an agricultural college in each state. When the inter- 
est on this half reaches $25,000 per state per annum, the 
surplus goes to the common-school fund. 

The bill, we have said, will get more votes than Mr. 
Blair’s; with much hard work it might be passed. It 
should be amended in several particulars. The money 
should always be distributed according to illiteracy. As 
the bill now stands, by 1895 New York and Pennsyl- 
vania would be getting the lion’s share; but they don’t 
want any. The South, where the money is needed, 
would get only a little more than one-third; it should 
get four-fifths. 

The “agricultural college” feature does not strike us 
very favorably. What the country needs is the extinc- 
tion of illiteracy, and especially the extinction of the 
illiteracy of the Southern negro. What money the cen- 
tral government gives to education should go, in as 
large a degree as possible, to this object. The illiterate 
negro vote is the great danger that the nation has to 
face ; for self-preservation the nation must wipe out the 
illiterate vote. After that has been done it will be time 
enough to talk of national colleges and national univer- 
sities. 





Mr. Davip Dows, a prominent and wealthy business 
man, of this city, has just passed beyond. Like nearly 
all men of his age, he was educated on a rough farm, on 
which he helped his father and brothers. Then he 
became a clerk in Albany, and afterward a business man 
in this city, in which he accumulated twenty millions of 
dollars. His ea: ly education consisted in a small stock 
of reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, and a very 
large stock of physical vigor, pluck, and self-reliance. 
No day laborer worked harder than Mr. Dows. He 
delighted in labor. The older generation, who are the 
direct product of the farm, is passing away, and the 
new generation, the product of city and village, is tak- 
ing its place. All our energy, enterprise, and pluck 
now comes from the town. The old farms have changed 
hands and character. It is no more considered respect- 
able to stay on them. Under this new order of things 
what is to be done? Evidently we should accustom our 
village and city boys and girls to work. Idleness is 
twin sister of ignorance, and both are crimes. Intelli- 
gent toil with the hands is certain to beget virtue, 
enterprise, and capacity. 
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It does sound strange and yet it is true, that our older 
Successful men and women were educated by modern 
manual training methods. All of the correct educa- 
tive forces, in all ages have been the same. : 





4A TEACHER'S BEARING. 





A gentleman tells us about this experience : 

Several years ago, while walking with the 

teacher of a large school in the upper part of 
New York, we were met by some lads who 
politely saluted him by raising their hats. I 
knew they must be his pupi!s, and was struck 
by their politeness, for it is not unusual for the 
teacher to create such adislike that a pupil will 
not tender any recognition save a scowl or a 
grimace out of school ; sometimes it is a yell, a 
whistle, or “‘ old Jones ” and a dodging behind a 
tree. 
I was more struck by the bearing of these 
young men than by their polite doffing of hats. 
There was something so free and manly in their 
walk and movement that I asked for informa- 
tion. He said: 

“IT give much attention to the carriage of the 
body, and believe it well worthy of more time 
than it receives at our school, though I once 
thought a knowledge of books the greatest of 
all things. I believe in Delsarte, as you no 
doubt see. He taught that every muscle, joint, 
and organ of the body was a means of expres 
sion for the soul. I teach the boys to walk, etc., 
not according to rule, but to express themselves. 

‘** By teaching them how to stand, to walk, to 
carry themselves, they acquire a dignity that 
gratifies them and pleases all who see them. 
They stand up straight, act with freedom, in order to 
exhibit the best thought and emotions. I give much 
attention to the voice also. If you should hear them 
speak you would notice how resonant and musical their 
voices are. 

‘* The reaction of the movement on the mind is most 
valuable. I find many boys, mean and hound-like by 
nature, who have developed grandly because they have 
seen their characters were read by others. In other 
words, they have changed their character to agree with 
their movements. I don't mean to carry this too far, 
but it isan aid, and no mistake. I can pick a boy 
of mine,if I have had him a year, out of a thous- 
and. 

** As for myself Ican govern my pupils-better since I 
have learned the carriage uf body the superiur or com- 
manding person must have. 

A boy reads a teacher’s mind by the way he carries 
himself. If he has the behavior of a servant he will not 
be obeyed. I think the teachers need to study the 
Delsarte system. It involves something more thau 
bone and muscles ; it has to do with psychology most 
of all. 





SUCCESS IS ALWAYS POSSIBLE. 





What is success in teaching? Here is a teacher in « 
fine, well-lighted graded school, in a city or village ; 
the rooms are steam-heated, all are clean and dusted by 
the janitor. The blackboards are smooth and firm, the 
desks are elegant as parlor furniture ; there are cloak- 
rooms and running water, the closets are convenient and 
odorless. 

Contrast this with the teacher of a district school. 
The building is unpainted, the stove never was blacked, 
there never was a cloak-room, the desks are of boards 
that have been hacked by generations of uncultured 
school boys, and everything is repulsive to the sensitive 
mind. 

Now it seems as though success would surely attend 
the work of the first teacher, but does it? It is our 
opinion that there is as much likelihood of success in the 
poor district school-house, as in the elegant structure. 
There will not be as much comfort, we admit, but we 
are now talking of success. 

Success in teaching, to put it in a homely way, is suc- 
cess in inducing boys or girls to make the most of them- 
selves—seeking knowledge, trying to do right, to uader- 
stand themselves and the world, and to control them- 
selves ; obtaining fixed habits, being industrious, gaining 
personal habits and culture, und reverence for the best 
things; turning towards the Creator as the sunflower 
does towards the orb of day. 

Measure your success, O teacher, by the proper kind of 
yard-stick. ‘‘Pages are not progress.” Look at this 
largely. If a pupil will say, teu years from now, ‘‘I do 
not know what lessons I learned at his school, but I 
know I determined to be something, to make something 
of myself,” you will have been a most successful teacher, 
as far as that pupil is concerned. 








8. 


S. PACKARD, 


Mr. 8S. S. Packard, whose portrait we present this 
week, is one of the most successful of American educa- 
tors. Mr. Packard's face hasan attraction, with its blue 
eyes and fair skin, that in part explains the hold he has 
upon his pupils. 

Born in 1826, Mr. Packard began life, at Cummington, 
Massachusetts, with the surroundings of the farm and 
poverty. It was in the same town, and amidst the same 
surroundings, that was developed the superlative genius 
and energy of William Cullen Bryant. 

He early showed that his bent was literary. In those 
days, when Greeley was still in the press-room, the jour- 
nalist was, first of all, a practical printer, 
young Packard aspired to be; but his parents were 
opposed to the idea. After the family’s removal to Ohio, 
we are told that the lad of 15 was allowed to go to school, 
provided he would earn his own tuition fees and board. 

His first school was opened when he was sixteen ; his 
price fora six weeks’ course was fifty cents from each 
pupil, payable in wheat! At the end of the term he 
had five dollars accumulateti capital with which to face 
the world ; but shortly came a munificent offer of a dis- 
trict-school at a salary of seven dollars a week and 
board. 

In 1845 Mr. Packard went South, spending three years 
in Kentucky. It was in 1848 that he became connected 
with a commercial college in Cincinnati, and in 1853 
that he started a newspaper, the Niagara River Pilot of 
Tonawanda. From these dates may be traced the begin. 
ning of the success that his earlier struggles had richly 
earned. In 1856 Bryant & Stratton found out how valu- 
able a man he was, and after two years of experience 
with those commercial educators, Mr. Packard started 
his New York City school. He has a right to feel that 
his name and his fortune are the fruit of indomitable 
energy and pluck. 


and such 





A TEACHER who had smiled derisively during the 
past ten years, when the New Education was mentioned, 
was lately quite sobered by finding that his school board 
had passed a resolution, reading as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, 
That $1200 be appropriated for the introduction of manual 
training, beginning September, 1890." He had givev 
the school board hisopinions ; they had considered them 
and acted as above stated. He knows nothing of manual 
training, supposes it to be “‘ setting boys to sawing 
wood” as it has been defined by one of the Oid E.juca- 
tors. Whatdid he do? He acted like a wise man. He 
accepted the situation. He sent in an order at once for 
a dozen of the best books on the subject ; he may be 
reckoned as a convert. 





THERE is a good point in Dr. Rainsford’s method of 
celebrating Easter, mentioned on the second page. He 
has twenty-five hundred potted, blooming flowers for dis- 
tribution in his schools. Every other school might well 
profit by the example. 
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THE PUPIL-TEACHER SYSTEM. 


In the Spectator (England) we find some very sensible 
remarks by R. H. Quick, on ‘“‘ The Pupil-Teacher Sys- 
tem :” “‘ Education does not create anything. Itcan only 
develop and unfold the faculties which the children 
bring with them into the world. Everything depends 
on the way in which these faculties are developed ; and 
the early stages of this development are by no means 
the least important. If the child's first conceptions are 
wrong, if the first efforts of his intelligence are not 
understood, and are thwarted rather than encouraged 
by the teacher, the great probability is that he will never 
be as intelligent a being as he would have become with 
better training. On this account, it is of very great 
importance who has the teaching and management of 
the children. As Thring said, ‘ The teaching of little boys 
and stupid boys and low classes well is a thing of won- 
derful skill.’ . 

‘** This being so, we should hardly expect a great educa- 
tional society to recommend that in the case of the 
children of the poor, this teaching should continue to be 
given, as it is now, chiefly by boys and girls between 
the ages of thirteen and eighteen, Having watched the 
‘ teaching’ of pupil-teachers, I find that some of them 
(I may say many) never address more than one child at 
a time, and never attempt to gain the attention of more 
than a single child. So, by a very simple calculation, 

ewe can get at the maximum time each child is * under 
instruction.’ If the pupil-teacher has }ut three-quarters 
of the pupils for whom the departmeat supposes him 
‘sufficient,’ each child cannot be under instruction 
more than two minutes in the hour. The rest of the 
time the children must sit quiet, and are cuffed if they 
do not. 

‘* What is called ‘ simultaneous’ teaching in, say, read- 
ing, consists in the pupil-teacher reading from the book, 
and as he pronounces each word, the children shout it 
after him ; but no one except the pupil-teacher keeps an 
eye on the book. Iam sadly afraid this, which may be 
called our ‘ peculiar institution,’ finds favor with man- 
agers both of board and voluntary schools, because it is 
so cheap. Cheap towhom? To thesubscribers perhaps, 
and the ratepayers; but is it not very costly to the 
parents of the children, and to the children themselves? 

‘* But perhaps the dangers from employing boys and 
girls to teach and govern children are greater morally 
than intellectually. Channing has well said: ‘ A child 
compelled for six hours each day to see the countenance 
and hear the voice of an unfeeling, petulant, passionate, 
unjust teacher is placed in a school of vice.’ Those who 
have never taught day after day, week after week, 
month after month, little know what demands school- 
work makes on the temper and the sense of justice, 
The harshest tyrants are usually those who are raised 
but a little way above those whom they have to control ; 
and when I think of the pupil-teacher with his forty 
pupils to keep in order, I heartily pity both him and 
then.” 





' SOME HINTS AS TO SUCCESS IN TEACHING.—I. 





By Prin. W. FE. BIssELL, Newark, N. J. 


1, Have a good opinion of your profession. Strive to 
look upon it as something more than a mere means of 
subsistence. Teaching is an employment; but it is far 
more than that to those whose hearts are in their work. 

We have little sympathy with the opinions of chronic 
grumblers in or out of our profession who look upon the 
teacher’s life as a dismal, unhappy existence, only toler- 
able because of its many sacrifices and hardships. 
Patience should ‘* cease to be a virtue” with those who 
petulantly and unthinkingly persist in branding the 
teacher’s mission as one of drudgery and toil alone, If 
teachers, they certainly have never allowed themselves 
to contemplate for one moment the infinite possibilities 
of their sacred calling, or the wide-reaching, beneficent 
influence of the teacher who is inspired by worthy 
motives. They have failed to realize that the true 
teacher is the determining factor in the well-being of 
the individual, the family, the community, the state, 
and the nation. 

In teaching, success worth having is born of a clear 
and proper conception of the nobility of the work and 
its grand opportunities. 

2. Never lose sight of the fact that the school-room is 
a field for honest, steady effort, und thorough, unselfish 
endeavor. These elements must certainly characterize 
the work of any teacher who would attain success, and 
he will indeed be fortunate if he does not find it both 
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necessary and advisable to practice self-denial in the 
interests of his work. Those who are unwilling occa- 
sionally to set self aside should, for their own pleasure 
and the good of a cause well worth sacrifice, seek 
‘* other fields to conquer.” 

The habit of incessantly bemoaning the perversity of 
human nature, as it exists in ‘‘ the young idea,” is too 
prevalent among teachers, and merits hard criticism. 
While this is true, we must in justice call to account 
those who go to the opposite extreme. They indulge in 
unwarranted descriptions and highly-colored pictures of 
shadowless sunshine, in which “ ye pedagogue” may 
continually disport himself. We quickly grow suspi- 
cious of those who always have smooth sailing, who are 
never in the least disheartened or perplexed, who never 
encounter the least difficulty in dealing with this 
‘‘young idea.” Such a person might be a perfect suc- 
cess in the school-room ; but we should not be surprised 
to find him the very personification of incompetency, a 
fraud who seeks to cover up weaknesses he is too lazy 
to remedy, by glowing accounts of easy conquests in 
what he pictures a veritable fairy-land. But the faith- 
ful, hard-working teacher cannot be beguiled by such 
vapid nonsense, and receives it with many grains of 
allowance. 

No, no! The man or woman who enters the school- 
room as a field of labor, expecting constant sunshine and 
perpetual summer, will be wofully disappointed. 
Repeated exertions in behalf of undeserving pupils will 
be unappreciated and abortive. Sacrificing efforts, 
prompted by genuine interest in the welfare of pupils, 
will not only be held in slight esteem, but occasionally 
be criticised and set at naught by the “ if-J-were-a- 
teacher” individuals. As Dr. Orcutt has so truthfully 
said: ‘‘ The school is the world in miniature ; and the 
teacher who meets all its conditions with a goodly 
degree of success needs as much abili¢y, genius, and cul- 
ture as he who directs the affairs of a state.” 





EXAMINATIONS. 


Colonel Parker says: ‘‘I believe that the greatest 
obstacle in the way of real teaching to-day is the stand- 
ard of examinations. The standard for the work has a 
powerful influence on the work itself. What should 
examinations be? The test of real teaching—of genu- 
ine work. Teaching is the evolution of thought, and 
thought is the mind’s mode of action. 

‘*Real teaching does not aim at the learning of dis- 
connected facts. Real teaching leads up to the syste- 
matic, symmetrical, all-sided up-building of a compact 
body of knowledge in the mind. Examinations, then, 
should test the conditions and progress of mind in its 
development. The means of examination are found in 
language, oral and written, in drawing, and all other 
forms of expression. 

“If I am not mistaken, the examinations usually 
given simply test the pupils’ power of memorizing dis- 
connected facts. Take, for illustration, the innumera- 
ble facts of history ; of these, that which a child can 
learn in a course of four or five years’ study would be as 
a drop of water to the ocean. It would be an easy 
matter to set an examination of ten seemingly simple 
questions in history which he would utterly fail to pass. 
How, then, can we judge of a child's knowledge by ask- 
ing ten questions? The same can be said of geography 
and the natural sciences. The fact is, the only just way 
to examine pupils is to find out what the teacher has 
taught, and her manner and method of teaching. 
Examination should find out what a child does know, 
and not what he does not know. Suppose, then, that in 
the example just mentioned, the pupils have been under 
the guidance of a skilful teacher, who has given out, 
one after another, the most interesting facts to be found 
in history, and had her pupils read all they could find in 
various books about them, and after arranging the 
events in logical order, had finally had the children 
write the whole story out in good English. 

“Tt is very easy, for one accustomed to such examina- 
tions, to judge of the true teaching power of the teacher, 
by the written papers. If meaningless words have been 
memorized, if there is a lack of research, investigation, 
and original thought, the results will be painfully 
apparent. : 

‘*« Examinations should not be made the test of fitness 
for promotion. If the teacher really teaches, and 
faithfully watches the growth of her pupils, through the 
work of one or two years, she alone is the best judge of 
the fitness of her pupils to do the work of the next 
grade,” 











CONCERNING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By Pror. GEORGE GRIFFITH, New Paltz State Norma] 
School, 


VII. 
PLAYING WITH PUPILS. 


“Tt is a mistake for the teacher to hold himself aloof 
from his pupils while they are playing.” (Hughes, in 
‘* Mistakes in Teaching.”) 

I, for one, would emphasize the above statement. I 
know from experience that playing with my pupils has 
been a great source of whatever power I have had over 
them. Pardon a little personal history upon this point. 
During my second year of teaching, when a boy of only 
eighteen years, I was placed in charge of a village school 
of two departments, a school which I had attended as pupil 
only two years before. About half of my pupils had 
been fellow-pupils with me in the same school. Here, if 
anywhere, it would seem that a teacher would need to 
** preserve his dignity” in order to hold control. But I 
did not believe in that plan of controlling pupils. So, 
out of school hours, I joined the boys in games of ball, 
etc., as heartily as if I, too, were a pupil. I entered into 
the sports for my own enjoyment, for I dearly love out- 
door sports. What was the effect within the school? So 
far as I remember, there was only one case, where one 
boy tried to carry our “ fooling” into the school-hours. 
A few ‘‘ business ’-like words to him in private ended 
such endeavors. The school passed off successfully, at 
least judging from the fact that I was retained in charge 
another year, after which I left to enter college. The 
pupils enjoyed it, and IknowI did. The mutual good 
understanding between pupils and teacher, arising from 
our unrestrained and hearty intercourse out of school 
hours, made them my friends, and stimulated them to 
do anything they believed I wanted them to do. I know 
this fact made it easier for me to control that school. I 
might add that in every school where I have ever taught, 
I have belonged to the base-ball club of the school. So 
you see, I practice what I preach—or, as some may say, 
I am trying to justify my course. Please understand in 
all this that your play with your pupils must be free, un- 
restrained, real play ; not a stilted, restrained effort to 
seem to play. Of course, do nothing that would be be- 
neath a true man or woman ; but play with the same 
abandon and with the same restraints that you would 
commend in one of your boys. Ask no favors, but goin 
on an equality with all, if the boys are large, and with 
judicious care if the boys are small. 

While I have written the above for male teachers, 
the same truth, with its necessary and appropriate 
modifications, holds good for ladies, in their intercourse 
with the girls of their school. Too many dangers lie in 
the way for them to enter, actively, much into the 
sports of the boys; though much is gained if the boys 
feel that their teacher understands, and enters into the 
spirit of their games. 

This same spirit will keep the teacher from being hor- 
rified at a good laugh in his school. I have been in a 
school before now when something worthy a good laugh 
happened. It was as mucha source of merriment to me 
to see how hard the teacher tried to ‘‘ preserve her dig- 
nity,” by not laughing, as was the humorous incident 
itself. As a result of the partial suppression of the laugh 
at the time, its memory was a constant stimulus to a 
‘‘snicker” the remainder of the day. Had the teacher 
at the time joined in a good hearty laugh with the pupils, 
the humorous side of their natures would have been sat- 
isfied, the pupils would have felt better disposed toward 
their teacher, all would have been rested, and as a result 
there would have been better order in that school the 
remainder of the day. 

Do not be afraid of ‘‘ cracking a joke” in school, pro- 
vided always it is a good one, and does not hurt the feel. 
ings of anyone. But better never perpetrate, nor ever 
allow, a joke in school, than develop into that .object 
of the just contempt of pupils and associate teachers, a 
chronic perpetrator of stale, inane, bad-flavored, point- 
less, or personal jokes, for the sake of being thought 
funny. College boys sometimes have a way of suppress- 
ing such joking teachers. Instead of with laughter, such 
jokes are received with stolid indifference, or even at 
times with groans. 

Often if thus your pupils are led to know that you are 
their friend and jovial companion, you will be welcome 
into some of their quieter recreations, such as boating, 
walking, etc. Here often you may have the opportunity 
for those close communions with the inner heart of your 
pupil; in which if rightly improved, you may influence 
for good the whole futurejlife of that pupil, — 
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MY READING CLASS. 


—_— 


By ELLa T. SPENCER. 


I have a class in the Third Reader that gave me much 
cause for discouragement one year ago. To-day they 
are bright and happy, and I think I can trace it to the 
method I employed. 

In the first place, the words of the paper two years ago, 
—The pupil must get the thought, rang in my ears. 
I doubted whether my First Reader class thought at all ; 
my Second Reader class did not seem to feel any particu- 
lar interest; my Third Reader class gave me any 
amount of trouble; my Fourth Reader class seemed to 
have some culture and thought-power. I felt that I 
must make thinkers of my pupils. I believe I have suc- 
ceeded, and will refer to only one class at this time. The 
same plan was employed substantially with all. Nor 
can I tell you of the experiments I made, for I don’t think 
you have room for them. 

1. I kept in mind, in all exercises, that the object of 
coming to school was to think and to express thought. 

2. I gave special exercises to induce them to think ; I 
found out that gymnastics was an aid; that games 
were great aids. 

So that last fall I began my school with new ideas and 
plans in my head. I encouraged the pupils to be wide- 
awake and in earnest. Here is an extract from a read- 
ing lesson : 

“The fox is one of the most crafty animals; and when he is 
hunted he will try all sorts of tricks to throw the hounds off the 
scent. Sometimes he takes long leaps in order that the scent may 
be broken; sometimes he runs on for some distance and then 
going back on his track for a little way, makes a long jump side- 
ways and runs off so that he may have a good start to one side 
while the hounds are following the trail in front.” 

Now this lesson was given out on Monday to be read 
on Friday—three days of study. Each one was to read 
it over and get all the information possible from books 
and papers, and from parents and school-mates. 

On Friday the class was as anxious to be called as if 
they were to have agame. They were bursting with de- 
light ; I could hardly repress them. 

“Well, Mary, what is it?” Mary bounds up. 

‘““Oh! I have found out so much about foxes. 
father shot one, once,” 

“* Anna.” 

‘1 have a picture I borrowed from Mr. Dickson.” 

This turned out to be a very handsome engraving, and 
it was put up before the class. (I had charged them to 
hold in all their information until class time, so that this 
had not been seen by any «=e except Anna.) 

Another had a big cyclopedia with a mark where foxes 
were described. 

Another pupil had a surprise in a box—the head of a 
fox, borrowed by his parents from a physician living 
some twenty miles distant. 

This part being over, the lesson was taken up. All 
words of two syllables had been copied on slips of paper 
vy each pupil. An appointed pupil had copied his slip 
on the blackboard before school. This list was pro- 
nounced in concert. 

Questions were asked by the pupils. One steps to the 
platform and says : 

‘* Mary, tell me about ‘ crafty.’ shad 

‘If I should do some very smart thing you would say 
I was crafty.” 

** Give an incident,” say I. 

‘* Well, if I should take one of Mary's apples out of her 
desk in a cunning way, I would be crafty.” 

“Who has seen a ‘hound’? ‘Mr. Waldorf has one.” 
‘What kind?” ‘It is a greyhound.” 

** John, draw a picture of a greyhound. You may use 
your book.” 

‘* Who will illustrate ‘ scent’ ?” 

All are ready. One little fellow is so enthusiastic that 
I fear he will cry if I don’t call on him. 

“Freddy.” 

Freddy, much watched by the others, comes forward 
with something in an envelope. He holds it out to me 
and I smell. 

“Tt isa rose,” Isay. 

“* How did you know it was a rose?” says Fred. 

“ By the smell.” I purposely used this word. 

“Smell is the same as scent,” says Fred. e 

Iadmit it. Then a handkerchief with cologne on it, a 
geranium leaf, and several curious things are offered to 
illustrate “scent.” Then we discuss the scent or smell 
that is left by a dog, or a man, or a fox, 


My 





‘* Who have ever seen a dog following his master’s steps 
by the smell?” One pupil has a story that made her cry ; 
it is about a boy that was lost in the woods. She is 
told she may tell it during the afternoon, for time is 
limited. 

Now about the ‘‘ jump’sideways ;” who understand it? 
All, it seems, by the beaming eyes and waving hands. 
Who will illustrate it ; it needs two boys. 

It is illustrated to the delight of all the pupiis in the 
room. One is the fox, and after he has run his course, 
another, pretending to be a hound, comes after and finds 
where the fox leaped sideways. 

But time is flying, so one is called to read the para- 
graph while the others listen, and the paragraphs of 
the previous lesson are read. Then the lesson for the next 
Monday is assigned. Then come questions by the pupils, 
on the lessons that are to come up to-morrow or the day 
after. Then synonyms are explained by the pupils. If 
there is time, a pupil goes to the platform and a word like 
**secure” is given him, and he makes a sentence contain- 
ing it. And sometimes these sentences are very cute 
indeed. 

Now it may seem that we don’t do much reading. I 


do not doubt but that they read that lesson of the fox | 


over twenty-five times. They must get the inner mean- 
ing of the paragraph, somehow; they must use the 
words of the reading lesson as they duthose they employ 
in conveying their thoughts. -I have found that when a 


child uses a word out of his vocabulary, he uses it as I | 


would one in Chinese. A word must represent a 
thought, and a thought that is understood by the per- 
son using the word, otherwise the word is lost more 
quickly than its sovnd has been learned. 


— 


A LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 





The reproduction stories have been so bright, interest- 
ing, original, and yet natural, they have occupied a 
large place in the language work of our primary grades. 
How to use them in the schools where the children were 
not able to reproduce them in written form has been a 
question. The following plan was tried, a plan notnew, 
possibly, but one which is capable of good results : 

The stories referred to are cut out and pasted on card- 
board. Advertising cards will do if plain cards are not 
available. One or two may be used every day for an 
oral language lesson. In the first year the story is read 
to the children by the teacher, commenting in such a 
way as she reads that they are led to see the prominent 
points of the story. Then they are encouraged to tell 
one thing that hasbeen read. At first but little response 
comes from the wee folks. Later, if the plan is per- 
sisted in, not the smallest detail will be left unnoticed 

Gradually commenting is dropped, the constant aim 
being to lead the children to remember, think, and ex- 
press. 

‘‘ A language lesson should follow every reading les- 
son,” says Robert Metcalf, and with this, as one end in 
view, in the second grade the stories are used with the 
reading lesson, one or more being read, as often as the 
teacher has opportunity, through the week. In this 
grade all commenting is dropped, unless there should be 
something in the story with which the children are un- 
familiar. 

Following the plan of the first grade in making the 
story the subject of a conversation lesson, one child is 
led to tell not only one fact, but al! facts connectedly, 
the others watching to see what he omits. The delight 
with which a child says, ‘‘ Johnnie didn’t tell us the sled 
was a red one,” or “‘Carl had brown eyes,” shows a 
watchful interest. 

Stories of personal experience, wonderful things their 
pets have done, comments, observations, follow natur- 
ally. 

The children are taught to find what lesson the story 
has for them, and many a five-minute talk has resulted | 


in castirpg an influence that falls, “like our shadow- | 


selves, where we may never stand.” 

Again, instead of telling what has been read, the chil- 
dren question each other, as 

Johnnie.—‘‘ Carrie, where was May going?” 

Carrie.—*‘ To the woods, after flowers.” 

This is good training for children who fail to grasp 
clearly the difference between statement and question. 

A good memory test is to recall stories read the month 
previous. 

Sometimes the.stories are used for supplementary read- 
ing lessons, each child having-one card to read at. sight. 

Some member of the class is called upon to give orally 
what has been read and also its teaching, 

As 4 means of cultivating memory, thought, and ex- 


—— -———~ 


pression, and pressing home helpful truths,fwe have 
found this plan excellent. 

**A good story affords the child a refreshing and 
strengthening bath ; it proves a gymnastic exercise for 
his mind and soul.” 





NOTES AT A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


By Saran E. Sca.es, Lowell, Mass. 


WORD FORMS. 

(The teacher takes crayon and breaks it, and questions 
the children so as to occasion right use and form of the 
verb.) 

What amI doing? You are breaking the crayon. 

What did Ido? You broke the crayon. 

What have I done? You have broken, etc., etc. 

What had I done to it when you saw it last ? 

(The teacher next writes on the board, and asksa pupil 
what she did.) 

Tell me, tell one another what I did, 
done, etc., etc. 

(Erases the writing.) 

What had I done before I did this? 
| (She tears a piece of paper.) 
| WhatamI doing? Tell me, tell one another, what I 
| did? 

(The teacher eats a piece of candy.) 
What have I done ? 

Tell me, tell one another, what I did. 
Mary tell Bessie what I have done, etc. 
(She hides the candy.) 

What did I, etc., etc., etc.? 

(She shakes hands.) 

What did I do? 

(She folds her hands ) 

What are we doing’ 

What did we do? 

What have we been doing? 

(She lays a paper on the chair.) 

Where is the paper? 

What did Mary do? 

Where was the paper when you saw it last 


what I hav® 





USES OF PRONOUNS, 

(A pupil takes the watch from table.) 

Jennie, who took my watch from the table? 
took it. 

Children who took it? 

(A pupil tears paper.) 

Who tore the paper Susie? Mary tore it. 

(The teacher tears paper and questions the children.) 

She gives a flower to a child and asks.) 

To whom did I give the flower? Ans.—You have 
given the flower me, 

(She gives flowers to several children and asks them to 
give them to her or to one another, to elecit answers 
containing right use of pronouns. ) 

In the same way comparisons are drawn out ; 
and short, wide and narrow. 

The above exercises are intended for third and fourth 
years of school. 


Ana.—J] 


Ans.—She took it, ete. 


as, lung 
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AN AUTHOR'S AFTERNOON 


By JoserH W. BEECHER. 


Choose some author whose selections are easily found ; 
say Whittier. Tell your pupils a few things about Whit- 
tier, enough to arouse their curiosity. Place his full 
name on the blackboard where it can remain for some- 
time. Now tell them that next Friday afternoon you in- 
tend to have “‘ Whittier Day,” and that you want all 
who can, to find a selection from Whittier, and to read it 
over so carefully as to be able to read it intelligently to 
the school and visitors on that day. 

You will be agreeably surprised to see them searching 
througb reader and magazine, bringing selections to you, 
| asking if this is good enough, or that too long. Also ask 
for a volunteer to prepare a biography of the author, to 
be read at the opening of the exercise; if there are sev- 
eral volunteers, select the most competent. Give the 
others a chance at some other time. 

When the day and time arrive for this exercise, many 
selections will have been prepared, and many visitors 
will have come out to hear them read. 

A stencil portrait of the author put on the blackboard, 
will add interest to the exercise. Appoint one qualified 
to act as secretary, to record the titles of all selections 
read.- I was really surprised when we had “ Longfellow 
[Day” to hear some selections read that I had never 
thought of as Longfellow’s. Fifteen were read and more 
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were prepared. It is well to intersperse some singing 
during the afternoon, to make the afternoon as bright 
and varied as possible. Let the words be by the author 
of the day. Altogether you will be able to interest both 
_ children and parents. 





ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


(The object of these experiments is to lead the pupils to observe, 
do. think, and draw their own conclusions. Teachers should pur- 
sue the course indicated.) 


BREATHING. 


Put a glass tube into water, open at both ends, suck up 
the water, in the tube, with the mouth, 

‘* What do we draw up inéo the mouth?” The answer 
to this question will be ‘‘Water.” This is not what we 
want. Itis the word ‘‘ Air,” that we need, so without 
suggesting the right word, try this experiment. 

Put the glass tube into the water and blow gently into 
it, holding its end in the mouth. Bubbles of air will be 
forced out through the water. ‘‘ What comes out of the 
tube?” ‘ Air.” ‘‘ What was in the tube before the air 
was forced through it?” ‘ Air.” ‘What was forced 
into the tube from ‘the mouth?” “Air.” ‘In the first 
experiment what was drawn out of the tube before the 
water came into the mouth?” ‘ Air.” ‘“ When did the 
water come into the mouth?” ‘‘ When all of theair was 
drawn out.” 

When air is taken away from any space a vacuum is 
made. ‘‘ What was made when the air was drawn out 
of the tube?” ‘* A vacuum.” ‘‘ What filled the vacuum ?» 
‘The water.” ‘‘ Why does water rise in the tube of a 
pump?” Because the air above the water is removed. 
«* Suppose the water was not at hand, what would fill the 
space?” ‘ Air.” Now a rubber bag is provided, at first 
rolled into as small a space as possible. ‘‘ What is in this 
bag?” The answer will be ‘‘ Nothing,” or ‘A little air.” 
The bag is now pulled apart so as to occupy as much 
space as possible.. ‘‘ What is now in the bag?” “Air.” 
‘‘ What made the air enter the bag?” ‘ Pulling apart 
thesides of the bag.” ‘‘Now notice whatI do.” The teacher 
contracts the chest to its smallest possible limits. The 
pupils say that air is expelled. Next he expands his 
chest to its utmost. ‘‘ What rushesin?” ‘ Air.” ““Why?” 
Because the chest is expanded, and the air goes in to take 
the place of the vacuum. 

The process of enlarging the chest, so as to create room 
for more air to enter the chest is called inspiration. The 
process of contracting the chest causing this to rush out 
is called expiration. 

Air rushes into a vacuum, or into any space contain- 
ing but little air. 

Let the pupil explain the process of drinking and smok- 
ing. The whole work should be written out. 


THE CoMMON PUMP. 


In order to make a model of a common pump, it will 
be necessary for the teacher to make a valve attached to 
a piston-rod, The glass tube will be the cylinder or bar- 
rel, a hole in the upper end of the tube will serve as a 
spout. By the application of a little ingenuity, a very 
good model of a pump can be constructed by the pupils. 
If a glass cylinder is used, the working of the valve can 
be easily seen. Now the following questions can be 
asked. 

What happens when the handle is forced down? 

What causes the valve to open? 

The teacher raises the piston-rod, and the water flows 
out through the hole in the tube or spout. Why does the 
water rise? If two valves be constructed, one fixed in 
the lower end of the glass tube, and the other movable, 
at the end of the piston-rod, the full working of a com- 
mon pump can be seen. Both valves must open in the 
samedirection. On working the piston-rod, it will be seen 
that when the upper, movable valve is closed, the lower, 
fixed valve will be open. ‘“‘ Why?” On the contrary, 
when the piston is descending the upper, movable valve 
will be open, and the lower, fixed valve will be closed. 
“ Why ? ” 

The whole working of a common suction and lifting 
pump, is an admirable object lesson, giving the very t 
occasion for investigation, generalization and concl 
The mental discipline that can be derived from such an 
object, in the hands of thinking pupils, directed by a 
skilful teacher, is very great. Let every teacher reading 
this article, at once begin trying the experiment. Do 
not tell. Draw out. Be patient. Do not hurry. Do 
not complain, 


A Forctnc Pump. 


By referring to any work on physics, it will be seen 
that the relation of valves in a forcing pump is the 
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reverse of those in a suction pump. To make a forcing 
pump requires more ingenuity than to make a suction 
pump, but the work can easily be done. The principle 
that must be drawn from the class, by questioning, but 
in no case told or dictated to them, is the following : 

The pressure of air upon a body of water, causes the 
water to rush up into a vacuum that has been formed in 
a tube communicating with that body of water. 

This principle is an importan: one, and will serve as an 
important basis for much subsequent work. 





AN OBJECT LESSON ON THE ORANGE. 


By Miss Susan P. PoLLock, Washington, D. C. 

An orange is in the hand of the teacher. 

Teacher.—The orange is a fruit; it grows in a warm 
climate. Tell me what other fruits grow in warm coun- 
tries. Tell me some that grow in a cooler or temperate 
climate ? 

What color is this fruit? 

Compare with the six soft, colored balls of the kinder- 
garten. 

Do you know of any other fruit having the same color ? 
(Gourds, some squashes, tomatoes, apples, and pears, are 
often yellow, but seldom so dark a yellow as this. Mock 
oranges are the same color, and so are some plums.) 

Who knows something else about the orange-colored 
ball, and this orange? Are they alike in anything besides 
color? (They have the same form.) 

You may repeat, “‘ The ball and the orange are round.” 

Tell me something else in which the ball and the orange 
are alike. 

A child,—They are both rough. 

Tell me some fruits that are smooth. 
rants, grapes.) 

Tell me some that feel rough to the touch? (Lemons, 
peaches, etc.) 

In talking about the orange thus far, what part have 
we talked about? (The outside.) 

Yes, the outside or surface. What other part is there to 
talk about, the part you know most about? (The inside.) 

Why do you know more about that than about the 
outside? (Because the inside is the part we eat.) 


(Apples, cur- 


Now I will take off the skin of the orange. Look at 
it carefully. (It is full of little pores.) 
How many have noticed these pores? (It seems that 


all have ; good! you are using your eyes. Now I will 
squeeze the skin of the orange. What do you see? (A 
fine oil oozes out, like spray.) You may repeat together: 
“The peel ‘br skin of the orange is full of pores.” 

Now I must tell you that our own skin is full of pores, 
and it is through these pores that we perspire, or throw 
off much that would otherwise be injurious, so it is ne- 
cessary to’ keep the body very clean, that the pores may 
not be closed up. 

The leaves of plants and trees are also full of pores. If 
you think of anything else having pores—or being por- 
ous—you may mention it. (Lemiun skin, a sponge, blot- 
ting paper.) 

We will pow’ pare the orange ; there is at the top of it a 
little place called the eye of the orange. How many 
have found it? All may name it together. (The eye.) 

What color is the orange underneath its outside coat ? 
White. Yes, and this white part must all be taken off, 
as it is not good to eat. It is called the white of the peel. 
Notice that the orange is like us again, in that its outer 
dress is bright, and its inner dress is white. Removing 
this -white part of the peel, we come to the pulp, which is 
good to eat ; it is divided into sections or parts, by a trans- 
parent membrane or skin. And inside of everything else 
there is still one thing more not good to eat, but without 
which we could never have any more oranges. Tell me 
what itis. (Seed.) 

Tell me some other things that grow from seeds. 
(Peas, beans, grass, grain.) To what kingdom do such 
things belong ? To the vegetable kingdom. What is it 
particularly that makes the pulp taste so delicious? 
(The juice.) Yes, it is the juice that makes all frait 
pleasant to the taste. A dry, mealy apple, pear, peach, 
or orange, is not a nice thing to eat. 

There is a time when the most juicy orange is not good 
to eat, it tastes sour. Who know when thisis? (When 
it is unripe.) It is‘not then ready to be eaten; ‘and neither 
isany other fruit. Children should remember this, always. 
Now there is one thing left to say about our ‘Gtange which 
has not been mentioned. Who can guess what itis! I 
will help you a little. How ave we foun¢ out t we 
already snow about this fruit ? (By seeing, and feeling, 
and tasting it.) Now if you should all shut your eyes 
and should touch’ it but me, and I should’ come 
near to any of you with it, you would know what T had. 
(It smells sweet.) Right. 


‘peas-work, embroidery, etc., are not to be done; 








Its color is orange color, like the orange-colored bal). 
Its form is round, like a ball or sphere. Its outside or 
surface is called its skin, like ourskin. Itsskin is rough. 
Its skin is porous, like our skin. The pores are full of oil, 
which is used to make orange extract and perfume. 
etc. 

The pupils having brought oranges, they were now 
brought out, and each cut into halves, for three reasons 
so that some poor little ones who had not been able to 
bring any might not be left out, so that no child might 
say ‘‘ that is not the orange I brought,” and so that there 
might be some left over. Of these the teacher will say, 
‘*What shall we do with them ?” (Give them to some one 
who is sick or poor.) A good thought. I will tell you the 
result in a few days. Now as we are going to eat, let us 
remember to be thankful to the kind Father Who has 
given such delicious things to His children. 





WORK WITH PAPER AND CLAY. 





The great feature of the Lindergarten, and which dis- 
tinguishes it from the infant school, is thet the pupils 
are not only doing, but are encouraged in doing. A true 
kindergarten is a delightful scene of busy work. The 
children are delighted to come because they can do some- 


The teacher of the primary school should plan to con- 
tinue the doing of the kindergarten or home. Here are 
three years’ work : 

1. Clay or putty should be used. Paper should be cut 
and folded. 

2. Clay or putty to put into the shape of the equare 
pyramid. Paper can be cut and folded ; there should 
be drawing also. 

8. Clay and putty can be used in imitation of leaves 
and other natural objects. Paper may be cut and folded; 
a good deal of drawing can be done. 

This does not mean that other things like bead-work, 
it 
merely plars out a general scheme. 


+ 
> 





Copyright 1889, by John F, Woodhull, 
OBSERVATION LESSONS, WITH SIMPLE 
EXPERIMENTS. 


By JoHuNn F. WoopHULL, Professor of Natural Science 
in the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers. 


VII. SULPHUR. 


A piece of sulphur* was passed about the class for the 
children to smell. They all recognized it from _ its 
looks, and some of them anticipating a disagreeable 
odor, made a correspondingly disagreeable face as they 
presented it to their noses. 

The class was at first somewhat divided upon their 
observations with the sense of smell, but at length all 
were agreed that it had no odor. When they wereasked 
to taste of it, several said that they knew it had a bad 
taste because they had been obliged to take it as medi 
cine sometimes, but when they tried it they concluded 
that it was wholly without taste. Some, however, who 
undertook to chew small bits of it said that it tasted like 
sand, but upon being questioned they allowed that sand 
has no taste and that this simply felt hard in the mouth 
like grains of sand. 

They all called it yellow and considered it a beautiful 
color, and some put it voluntarily to the ear to try the 
sense of hearing upon it and testified that they heard a 
snapping noise in it. (This can be made very noticeable 
by warming it slightly.) 

We then rubbed it hard witha piece of flannel and 
presented it to various light objects—bits of tissue paper. 
lint, a very small feather, etc. They were all attracted 
to it. 

Experiment 15. Half a dozen pieces, the size of a pea, 
were put into a test-tube} and warmed very slowly by 
moving it to and fro six or eight inches above a lamp 
whose flame was turned down very low. The sulphur 
became a deeper yellow as it was warmed, and after 2 
time melted to a golden-colored liquid. The more this 
was heated, the deeper the color grew until it became 2 
rich amber, when it ceased to be a liquid, and appeared 
like a very thick glue, which held its place when the 
test-tube was inverted. We turned up the flame and 
heated it strongly. It liquified again, grew darker unti! 
it became black, and finally boiled. We then emptied 
it from the test-tube into a dish of water, When hot the 
sulphur came out of the test-tube ; it caught fire of its 
own accord, which was extinguished by the water. 
That which was left on the inner walls of the tube 
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went back through all the changes of color noted above 
until it reached the original hght yellow. If it is sub- 
jected to much cold it become almost white. At this the 
children were greatly surprised for they supposed that 
it had been charred. When the sulphur was taken out 
of the water, it was found to be a dark, plastic mass like 
crude rubber. This gradually became yellow and brittle 
again. 

Experiment 16. We melted sulphur in a tin cup, 
having the cup about two-thirds full, and then allowed 
it to cool quietly. As soon as the crust which formed 
on the surface, closed in at the center, a hole was made 
in it near the edge, and the cup was inverted pouring 
out the liquid from the interior. We cut out entirely 
the crust which covered the surface, holding the cup 
inverted all the time so that pieces of the crust should 
not drop inside. A most beautiful mass of needle- 
shaped crystals were interlacing among each other. A 
suggestion of this same thing will be seen upon the end 
of a piece of limestone sometimes. 

We tried the solubility of sulphur in various liquids, 
such as water, alcohol, and ether, and carbon bi- 
sulphide. 

The last is the only one which dissolves it to any con- 
siderable degree. 

Experiment 17. We filled a small tumbler about 
two-thirds full of carbon bi-sulphidet and dropped in 
little grains of sulphur, stirring them about patiently 
until they dissolved. The tumbler was then set away 
in a closet where it could evaporate quietly. In a day 
the liquid had all evaporated, leaving very beautiful 
crystals which were wholly different in shape from those 
obtained by fusion. 





* A piece of roll-brimstone several inches long may be procurec 
at a drug store or country grocery for five cents. 

+ Test tubes six inches long and three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter are a great convenience, and may be procured at a drug 
store. They are worth thirty-five cents a dozen. They may be 
held with paper holder while heating. 

+ Carbon bi-sulphide is a fou! smelling liquid which is used for 
dissolving rubber in making a preparation for mending rubber 
shoes. Hence its odcr is o.ten found in a shoemaker's shop. It 
can be procured at a drug store, and is worth about twenty cents 
a pound, a pound of it making somewhat less than a pint in vol- 
ume. It is a good disinfectant, and although its odor is very 
offensive it is not injurious, and it soon passes off. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 














THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





Tell them about the Congo explorations. Fifteen hun- 
dred miles from the nearest sea coast, situated almost 
upon the equator, is the famous Arab settlement of 
Stanley Falls. From a village sixty miles below here, 
the young explorer, Herbert Ward, started intwo war 
canoes with thirty reckless Zanzibasis and five war-worn 


~ Soudanese veterans, on a trip down the dangerous Con- 


go, through the miasmal depths of tropical Africa, a sec- 
tion inhabitated by tribes of cannibals whose ingenuity 
in torture was not equaled by even their mercilessness. 
He had encounters with the natives, and escapes from 
the gigantic reptiles of the river; traversed the luxuri- 
ant recesses of the equatorial jungles, had many experi- 
ences in the barbarous native villages, and studied native 
life, religion, customs, and practices. 

Tell them about the destructiveness of insects. Some 
of them destroy entire fields of grain, cotton, and rice, 
and ravage orchards, gardens, and vineyards. The cot- 
ton worm in the South has caused a loss of millions of 
dollars, and the codlin moth is scarcely less destructive 
to apples. The world owes a large debt of gratitude to 
those men of science who have studied these tiny creat- 
ures and pointed out ways of saving vegetation from 
their ravages. Nothing in nature is too insignificant for 
our attention and study. 





Tell them about the Australian boomerang. It isa 
curved piece of wood, slightly convex on one side and 
nearly flat on the other, cut from a natural bend or root 
of a tree, the hardest and heaviest wood being always 
selected, and the curve following the grain of the wood. 
Thus it will vary from a slight curve to nearly a right 
angle; no two ever being the same shape. It is about 
three-eighths of an inch thick, and from two to three 
inches wide, tapering toward the ends, which are either 
round or pointed. The edge is sharpened all around, 





and the length varies from fifteen inches to three and 
a half feet. When thrown it describes such curves as 
almost to return to the thrower. 


Tell the pupils about the ocean depths. The greatest 
known depth is between the island of Tristan d’Acunha 
and the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. The bottom is 
there reached at a depth of 46,236 feet, cr eight and 
three-quarter miles, exceeding by more than 17,000 feet 
the height of Mount Everest, the loftiest mountain in 
the world. In the North Atlantic ocean, south of New- 
foundland, soundings have been made to a depth of 
4,580 fathoms, or 27,480 feet; while depths equaling 
34,000 feet, or six and a half miles, are reported south of 
the Bermuda islands. The average depth of the Pacific 
ocean between Japan and California is a little over 
2,000 fathoms ; between Chili and New Zealand, 1,500 
fathoms. The average depth of all the oceans is from 
2,000 to 2,500 fathoms. 





Tell the pupils about the history of the alphabet. The 
word is formed from alpha beta, the first two Greek 
letters. Our own Roman letters may be traced back to 
the primitive alphabet of Rome, which was borrowed 
from a local form of the Greek alphabet. The Greeks, 
in turn, got their letters from the Phoenicians, and theirs 
can be traced back to the most ancient known form of 
the Semitic. 





Tell them about the origin of the term “ foolscap.” 
After the execution of Charles I. when Oliver Cromwell 
became protector, he ordered the stamp of the cap of 
Liberty to be put on all paper used by the government. 
After the restoration, when Charles II. had occasion to 
use some of this paper, he inquired the meaning of the 
stamp. On being told, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Take it away ! 
I'll have nothing to do with a fool’scap!” Ever since 
the name “‘foolscap” has been applied to a certain kind 
of writing paper. 

Tell them about a remarkable bridge. A perfect nat- 
ural bridge is found high up in the mountains on the 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and Tennessee river railroad. 
It is as complete, as perfect, and as symmetrical, as the 
great natural bridge in Virginia, and in some respects 
more remarkable. The bridge lies between the stations of 
Lynn and Delmar. Its length from abutment to abut- 
ment is one hundred and seventy-five feet, its width is 
twenty-five feet, and the thickness ranges from four to 


THE CYCLONE. 

Last week a very severe storm, which originated in the 
Rocky mountains, moved northeastward over a broad 
belt of country, and after several days reached the 
Atlantic. Great damage was done at many points 
along its course, but Louisville, Ky., suffered the most 
severely. About eight o’clock on Thursday evening 
March 27, the wind crossed that city with great violence 
and in one minute and a half had overturned buildings, 
trees, and other obstructions in its path, cutting a 
swath half a mile wide and two miles long through 
some of the finest business and residence sections of the 
town. Hundreds of people were buried bencath the 
wrecks of falling buildings. The work of rescue began 
immediately, and scores were taken out maimed and 
bleeding. The number of dead and fatally injured was 
over two hundred, while many hundred were more or 
less injured. Much damage was done also at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., Bowling Green, and Marion, Ky., and 
Metropolis, Ills. 

The men connected with the Signal Service do not 
consider the cyclone more severe than similar ones that 
occur every year.’ The damage to Louisville was caused 
by one of the minor disturbances, due to the main storm 
that, though covering but a small area, are usually very 
violent. The manner in which these little tornadoes 
are caused may be illustrated as follows: The atmos 
phere resting upon our continent may be likened to a 
tub of a water, and the cyclone formed in the far West 
toa board. Draw the board throngh the water from 
one side to the other steadily, but not swiftly, and you 
will not create a strong current in the water. You will 
find, however, that the water will rush around the ends 
of the board as it progresses, and come together in its 
wake, forming no end of tiny whirlpools, very insignifi 
cant in themselves, but having a strong and swift 
rotary motion. The tornadoes that have done such 
damage in the South were formed in a similur manner 
by the air escaping around the sides of the moving 
cyclone and coming together forcibly behind it. The 
storm on Thursday in width extended from the north 
west states to Texas. High winds and snows prevailed 
on its north side, and rains on the south. On that day 
while the storm center was moving rapidly eastward, 
local tornadoes formed on its southern edge in Missouri, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Indiana, their violence being 
greatly intensified by the difference in temperature of 
the air currents that came together in the wake of the 
storm. 





six feet. Leaning over the bridge you see in the ravine 
that it spans, some sixty-five feet below, the 





shimmer and sparkle of many springs of pure, 
limpid water, which bubble from the sandstone 
soil, and. joining, flow down the ravine. 


Tell them about a land of turtles. A Cey- 
lon journal gives some interesting information 
about the turtles on the coast in the neighbor- 
hood of Jaffna, in the north of the island, 
which are said to be innumerable. They are of 
three species, called sea, milk, and pariah tur- 
tles respectively. 

The sea turtle is generally large in size, and 
is met with everywhere at sea around Jaffna. 
Two tiny islands, called Iranativu, are literally 
swarming with the creatures. The islands 
themselves are sterile, and always exposed to 
inundation; the inhabitants are poor and ignor- 
ant of agriculture, and live chiefly on the tur- 
tles. They use the shells of the large ones as 
seats. In the town of Jaffna the ordinary tur- 
tle is always procurable, and is a tavorite arti- 
cle of food with the people. The milk-turtle is 
small in size, and is to be found only in wells 
and banks. It is not an article of food except 

















with the poorer classes. 

Tell them that the largest piece of gold ever taken 
from the earth was found at Hill End, New South 
Wales, May 10, 1872. “In shape it was an irregular slab, 
four feet nine inches ip length and three fcet three inches 
in width with an average thickness of about three inches. 
It weighed something over 600 pounds, and although not 
of absolute purity, assayed $118,000. The most remark- 
able part of the story is that the mefi who found it did 
not have money enough to pay their board bills the week 
before. 





1 ast fips to tenis iins1dagive ante: Venebit trom 
Tux JovENAL than trom any other publicetion. I cannot 
afford to be without it. tT. Jv. 

Calvert, Texas, 


The storm, as shown by the space enclosed by the 
dotted lines, extended over more than half of the United 
States and a large part of Canada. The area of lowest 
barometer was in the lower lake region, and the course 
of the storm, as shown by the arrows, was across Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and down the St. Lawrence siver. 
The spiral lime indicates the place of meeting of the cold 
air froin the north and the warm air from the south. A 
glance at the map reveals the fact that the whirlwinds 
that devastated Louisville and other towns were formed 
along. the south-eastern edge of the great cyclonic 
depression in the atmosphere, which. like a vast eddy, 
was whirling itself across the country. Whenever the 
conditions are such that cold air in a considerable quan- 
tity is driven over warmer air, tornadoes are sure to 
break out, through the effort of the imprisoned air to 





escape, as cil escapes from underneath water. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








WRITING EXERCISES. 

A gentleman who does a very large quantity of very good 
writing sends us a somewhat severe criticism on Supt. 
Danforth’s position in writing, as given in last week’s 
JOURNAL. He says that experience shows the eyes, head, 
and neck, not the right elbow, to be the parts that become 
tired and painful in prolonged writing; and in this, our 
own experience tells us that he is right. Supt. Danforth’s 
method insures freedom and ease for the elbow, but a desk 
four or five inches higher, and with a distinct slant, 
relieves the back-muscles that cause so much pain to all 
steady writers, affecting eyes and head. Our correspon- 
dent forcibly continues : 


It isa serious mistake to exalt means into ends. Very few of 
our scholars will become teachers ot penmanship; yet the 
majority of them may have a deal of hand-writing to do. To pro- 
duce plain writin, with comfort and speed is all there is to the 
matter—practically. Penmanship asa tine art has no permanent 
place in advanced civilization, even for a ; it will 
eventually be driven out by mechanical devices. While it remains, 
let it serve its purpose practically. 


BEGIN VS. COMMENCE. 

Not long ago you condemned the use of the word * commence.” 
Will you kindly explain to me the reason forthis? I tind the 
word in the works ot many excellent writers. 

St. Louis. P. R. A. 

There are three reasons for preferring “ begin ’’ to “‘ com- 
mence.”’ These reasons do not hold, however, unless the 
two words are exactly synonymous. If you have anything 
to say that can more perfectly be expressed vy ‘“‘com- 
mence”’ than by “ begin,’”’ say ‘‘commence.’”’ We know of. 
no difference between the two words, however, and, on the 
supposition that there is no difference, these rules apply : 

1. Use the shorter of two equivalent words. ‘“ Begin”’ 
is shorter, whether in writing or in speaking, than “‘com- 
mence.’’ 

2. Use Anglo-Saxon derivatives in preference to Latin. 
«‘ Begin” has an honest English ancestry, going back be- 
fore the time of William the Conqueror. Its forefathers 
helped to “ begin ” the struggle against the Romans in the 
time of Cxsar, before there existed in any language known 
to man any word bearing a resemblance to “‘ commence.” 

83. Avoid words that are ill-shapen, badly formed, or 
mutilated. ‘‘ Commence” is one of these. It is supposed 
to be derived from the Latin con and initaire, which be- 
came in Italian cominciare, in Spanish cominzar, in 
French commencer, and finally in English ‘‘ commence.”’ 
You see it has gone down hill pretty fast ; and it had a bad 
beginning, for the Latin had no such word coninitiare, 
while cominitiare is simply an impossibility. So that 
either ‘‘commence”’ has a very bad ancestry or it has no 
ancestry at all—only some poor relations. In either case 
we wouldn’t cultivate its acquaintance. 

The same reasoning applies to ‘‘commencement,’’ when- 
ever “beginning” will take its place. In one connection 
commencement has a meaning of its own, and must be 
used--a college commencement, 

Lord Macaulay, whose works should be a model for 
writers, said that “‘ a person who professes to be a critic in 
the delicacies of the English language ought to have the 
Bible at his finger ends.”’ In the Bible “ begin ”’ occurs, in 
its various forms, no less than 84 times; ‘‘ commence” oc- 
curs not once. 

We should add that, of the three reasons given above, the 
second is most important, and is of itself conclusive. 


A CARELESS READER. 

In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of March 22 we said, “‘ Morality 
is nothing but a mere code of etiquette, unless it brings 
our nature into close contact with the divine sowrce of our 
heing.”?” Now comes ** A Chicago Teacher,” and criticises, 
in several hundred words, a supposed statement that 
** Morality is nothing but a mere code of etiquette”! It is 
people who thus read part of a sentence and skip the rest, 
that make the life of the journalist so agreeable. They 
usually, as this one, write anonymously ; but not till the 
millennium will editors’ waste baskets stop receiving 
anonymous communications. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL IN TENNESSEE. 

In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of March 15,1 notice the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Where can I attend asummer normal school not too 
far from Mississippi ?” answered thus: ‘f We know of no 
summer school yet below the Ohio.” I take great pleasure 
in being able to tell you that an excellent summer school 
is held every year at Monteagle, Tenn., opening about J uly 
1, and continuing, usually, six weeks. , 

’ Montéagle is often called the “Southern Chautauqua,” 
as it-was the first ‘‘ Assembly ” held in the South, and the 
summer school for teachers has ‘always been one of its 
leading features. - - lt is delightfully situated on the top of 
the Cumberland ‘pieteon 4 on the-Tennessee;Goal.and Jron 
railroad,—jts. program is.always.good,ite seciety, unsur- 
passed, and the. charges moderate... 

Professor Wim, H, Payne, president of, the Peaiody Nor 





mal College, Nashville, is to have charge of the schools 
this summer and some of the work will be more strictly 
normal than heretofore, though more or less attention has 
always been given to methods as well as to instruction. 
Monteagle is not managed in the interests of any man or 
company, and whatever fees are collected are spent on the 
platform, music, schools, and grounds. Further informa-, 
tion may be had by addressing Mr. F. H. Peebles, Mont- 
eagle, Tenn., the business manager, who will gladly fur. 
nish all kinds of information in regard to Monteagle,—its 
schools, accommodations, etc. Having enjoyed many sea- 
sons there, I feel like letting others know of its many ad- 
vantages. 
Memphis, Tenn. E. B. B. 


(We told our former correspondent to make inquiries at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. ; and as Monteagle is 
jess than ten miles from ther we probably put him on the right 
track. Thanks, however, t B. B.—Ed 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


In THE JouRNAL of March 15, you speak of “ half-a-dozen 
books on education fully equal to anytning in law, medicine, or 


theology.”’ Kindly name them for one who desires to become a 
protessi onal teacher. 
Baliston, Ore. J.T. M. 


Here are ten : 


Spencer’ s Education. 

Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Laurie’s Rise and Constitution of Universities. 
uick’s Educational Reformers. 
ain’s Education as a Science. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies. 

Boone’s Education in the United States. 

Browning’s Educational Theories. 

Browning’s Aspects of Education. 

Mahaffy’s Old Greek Education. 


These works are, it should be noted, written by and for 
persons of considerable general education. To read them 
is advised, provided the teacher already has sufficient cul. 
ture to understand them, to seize their meaning when 
they refer to various extraneous matters. Thus, as pre- 
liminary to studying education, we should advise a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments—grammar, arithmetic, geography ; 
a knowledge of ancient and modern history; some polit- 
ical economy; and a good deal of psychology; and so 
much knowledge of the history of civilization as may be 
got from Guizot or Buckle. This is no more than is asked 
of the student of law, medicine, or theology, before he 
takes up the perusal of the books to which we compared 
these educational works. ‘‘ Allen’s Mind Studies” is more 
elementary than the ten books named, and forms a good 
introduction to tie study of psychology. 


FrRoM NEW ORLEANS.—The educational problem in this 
great city is a hard study. Separate schools are main- 
tained for the two races, and as the idea of the co-educa- 
cion of the sexes meets with no favor here, separate schools 
for the two sexes are provided. The Catholics have an 
elabgrate system of parochial schools for their children. 
The Lutherans, Baptists, and Methodists have organized 
numerous missionary schools -over the city. There are 
French, Spanish, and Italian schools here. The orphan 
asylums and private schools are very numerous. The kin- 
dergartens are here to stay. The colored people have four 
universities in this city. The Tulane university is confess- 
edly the educational center of the city. 

Notwithstanding the efforts to grade and classify, there 
is a variety in some of the schools here that is unsurpassed 
anywhere. In the same school-room is the American, the 
Creole, the Spaniard, the Greek, the German, the 
Chinese, the Italian, and the French boy. 

The New Orleans teacher sometimes receives pupils who 
do not understand the English language, pupils who have 
received all grades of home training, from absolute neglect 
to high refinement, pupils of all grades of intelligence, 
from numskulls to geniuses. He has the most heteroge- 
neous mass of humanity to Americanize and educate that 
can be found anywhere. These remarks apply chiefly to 
the schools in the old part of the city. 

Some of the New Orleans schools are very fine, and will 
compare favurably with schools of the same grade in the 
North. 

Superintendent Easten has furnished each teacher in 
the public schools the same program of recitation and 
course of study. The schools open at nine, give recesses of 
ten minutes at fifteen minutes past ten and forty minutes 
past one, and of a half hour at twelve. The lower grades are 
dismissed at balf past two, upper grades at three o’clock. 

There are sixty public schools in the city, taught by four 
hundred and thirty teachers, four hundred of whom are 
ladies. A more hospitable class of teachers can be found 
in no city.. The recent semi-annual examination indicates 
faithful, thorough work in all the schools. 

The greatest trouble the teachers have is to get their 
salary. They are paid usually one month after their salary 
is due—long enough to compel many of them to seek the 
broker to discount their order. They have little hope of 
ever receiving their salary for December, Many teachers 
have claims of thousands of dollars against the city for 
unpaid salaries ii yéars gone by, that are nearly worth- 
less. Iriebelievad that‘the near faturé’ will corteet- the 
evil that has-been:suffered to exist-sv long, and which no 
other class of laborers would have tolerated: — 

JOHN.R, STEEYES, 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


PRAIRIE FIRES.—Extensive fires occurred in south-west_ 
ern Colorado down to the Kansas border. About 1,000,000 
acres were devastated. There were no facilities for fight. 
ing the fire. Describe a prairie fire. 





No SocrIALists WANTED.—The Danish minister of war 
announced in the Folkething that socialist workmen 
would not be employed in state workshops. What is 
socialism ? 

THE TARIFF.—The bill framed by the Republican mem- 
bers of the House committee has been altered by them in 
three particulars. A section is introduced admitting 
works of art free of customs taxation; this would enable 
“the Angelus” to stay in America; it is now here under 
bond. The proposed tax on imported hides was aban- 
doned, but was subsequently partially restored. This dis- 
satisties the Massachusetts shoe manufacturers. The tax 
on lumber, which the original bill reduced from $2 per M 
to $1, has been raised again to $1.50. It is a vicious tax. 
What is a customs tax ? What has the tax on lumber to 
do with the Mississippi floods ? 


RUSSIAN JUSTICE.—There was a fight at Irkutsk between 
exiles and troops. At the trial the court sought to find 
out who among them used revolvers against the soldiers. 
In spite of the smoke, making it impossible to see any- 
thing, the officials swore positively against certain exiles, 
who were not allowed a word in their own defence. Three 
of the prisoners were hauged and others sentenced to im- 
prisonment at hard labor. One of the men was carried on 
a bed to the scaffold. 





FIRE IN TOKIO.—About twenty-five hundred houses 
were recently destroyed by fire in Tokio. Several persons 
were killed and a large number injured. What precau- 
tions do cities take against fire? Tell about fire companies. 
Explain fire insurance. 

PATRIOTIC LEGISLATION.—A bill was introduced in the 
New York legislature providing that “exercises calculated 
to recall the glories of the past, and stimulate patriotic 
feeling’’ for our country, be held in the public schvols on 
the Fridays before Washington’s Birthday, Fourth of 
July, and Thanksgiving Day. Explain why we celebrate 
each of these days. 





To BE HELD IN 1893.—The world’s fair bill providing 
for the holding of the fair in 1893, and allowing women a 
share in the management, passed the lower house of con- 
gress. Where will the fair be held? What was a leading 
feature of the French fair of 1889 ? 





HicgH TREASON.— Herr Kunert, a Socialist editor of Bres- 
lau, has been arrested for high treason. What is this 
offence ? For the publication of what may an editor be 
arrested in the United States ? 

From Evusore To EAst AFRICA.—The vessels of the 
East Africa steamship company will begin their voyages 
in May. They will sail from Hamburg for Delagoa bay 
and will call at Rotterdam, Naples, Aden, Zanzibar, and 
Mozambique. Locate each of these places. 

A GERMAN MINISTER REsIGNs.—Count Herbert Bis- 
marck resigned the office of imperial secretary for foriegn 
affairs. Herr von Alvensleben was appointed in his place. 
What office in the United States corresponds with this ? 


BOULANGER’S OFFER.—Gen. Boulanger wrote a letter 
renewing his offer to return to France, providing the gov- 
ernment would permit him to be tried by the court of ap- 
peals or bya court martial. Why did he leave France? 





EMIN PASHA’s PLANS.—Emin will not visit Europe, but 
will leave Zanzibar for Egypt early in April. He is con- 
vinced that with 200 armed men he could return to Albert 
Nyanza, and fully reassert his authority over his province. 
Where is the province he governed ? 





THE NoRTH PoLE.—The north pole may at length be 
reached, and all account of a pair of trousers—oilskin ones 
—which were on board the ill-fated Jeannette. The gar- 
ment is said to have been found on the coast of Greenland 
showing that on their journey from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic the breeches must have passed the pole, carried 
that way by a current. Dr. Nansen, who discovered this 
fact, thinks that it is possible to make the same route. 
Who have attempted to reach the pole ? 

BISMARCK.—All Germany celebrated Prince Bismarck’s 
birthday, There never was such a demonstration at any 
previous anniversary. Emperor William was somewhat 
alarmed at the popular demonstration in favor of his late 
chancellor, and attempted to prevent the publication of 
the facts causing his retirement, Tell about Bismarck, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE WORKINGMEN’S SCHOOL. 


This school on Fifty-fourth street, near Sixth avenue, 
New York City, is better known as the “ Felix Adler 
School” because it was founded by him. The first 
object of the school is to inaugurate and illustrate the 
best educational methods ; the second is to provide a 
free practical education for working people. It is sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of people that desire that 
the best methods of education should be exemplified in 
this city. It costs about $25,000 annually. 

The number of pupils is about 350; there are 16 teach- 
ers; the present superintendent is Prof.Duren J. H. Ward. 
It will be remembered that Prof. A. J. Rickoff has been 
in charge of the s¢hoel for several years. There are 
three departments— kindergarten, primary, and upper. 
The first floor is given up to the kindergarten, and, upon 
the occasion of a recent visit to the school, three 
rooms were echoing with the songs of the little ones. 
The usual course occupations of the kindergarten were 
pursued by the children, but there was a life and inter- 
est not seen in all so-called kindergartens. 

The primary department covers a space of three years. 
We noted that the “occupations” were a prominent 
feature here. While one division was reading, another 
was busy with paper folding. And here was noticed 
the feature that follows all the doing exercises ; viz.: 
the absorbing interest. They did not whisper because 
they did not want to. They worked as if for a prize. 

Mat-weaving, card-sewing, paper-folding and cutting, 
parquetry, stick-laying, clay-modeling, pea-sticking. 
designing with lentils and shoe-pegs, and writing 
formed the ‘‘ busy-work” of this class. The walls were 
spread with the work of these young children, and were 
very attractive. This class as well as the kindergarten 
children are dismissed at noon. 

In reading and number the pupils are made into four 
divisions, or groups, so as to make the teaching as 
individual as possible. 

Let us see what the program calls for: writing, read- 
ing, number, composition, drawing, paper-folding, 
music. 

The next class has writing, reading, number, drawing, 
clay-modeling, sewing, parquetry, object lessons, calis- 
thenics, spelling, and phonics. 

The highest primary class has substantially the same 
as the above, except that mechanical and free hand 
drawing and geography are added. 

After the primary department all instruction is given 
by specialists—each teacher teaches only one subject, 
or if two, the subjects are related. For example, all in 
geography and history are taught by one instructor, 
all in arithmetic and algebra by another, etc. 

We witnessed a class modeling in clay; some 
from solid objects and some from drawings. The walls 
were adorned by work that, considering the age of the 
pupils, was certainly remarkable. 

There was a very interesting class in inventional geom- 
etry, under Prof. Bailey, that showed the spirit of the 
‘“*new education.” Problems were given, such as ‘to 
divide a square into four equal parts” in several ways. 
The pupils were ten to twelve years of age, and their 
intelligence was quite comprehensive, and was certainly 
remarkable. 

The class in arithmetic was around a bright-looking 
teacher, and they gave no heed to my entrance. What 
is it, I said, that entrances these young people? I lis- 
tened: ‘‘Seven and eight are fifteen.” And this was 
all. Yet the entire class was crowding on the teacher 
so as to push her against the wall. 

The class in history was taken possession of by some 
subject, evidently ; there was no book seen in the hands 
of either teacher or pupil, The walls were covered with 
maps and drawings to illustrate history. One exempli- 
fied the entranee of the nations into Europe—it was 
made by a pupil. 

The class in mechanical drawing and designing have 
a room in the basement, and it is not well lighted. The 
work, however, showed skilful hands. 

The peculiar features there are : 

1. The teaching by specialists. 

2. The enormous use of objective methods. There 
was an effort made to put everything known into some 
objective form. The ingenuity employed to do this is 
something really remarkable. 

8. There is not a grammar, a speller, or a reader used. 
As for the former there is no belief in its needs. Spell- 
ing is done all the way through ; reading is selected to 
give a basis of literatyre or instruction, J found on the 











blackboard a sketch of the reading proposed for the 
five classes—there are five classes in the upper depart- 
ment : 

1. The Age of Pericles, Iphigenia, Euripides, etc. 

2. “ Homer. Stories of the old world ; Lliad. 

Odyssey. 

3. ” Myths. The Golden Fleece. 

4, Composition stories ; King Midas, etc. 

5. Folk stories. 

A very brief visit will show that there is no ‘ cram ” 
in this school; education is aimed at, solely. But it 
wilt be asked, ‘‘ Do the parents approve of such teach- 
ing?” For it is claimed that they will not have the 
“new education” because it lacks practicality. Cer- 
tainly this school is popular ; it is crowded, and a build- 
ing twice as large could be filled with no trouble. 

This school is constantly visited ; scarcely a day passes 
that teachers from a distance are not seen inspecting 
the teaching and taking notes. It is often called an 
‘‘experimental station.” But the day of doubt has 
passed. These children with no grammars, or readers, 
or spellers, are able to enter into the world’s work 
with no trouble whatever. 

A feature of this school is the collections of work, and 
of objects, by the pupils. This entire building could be 
filled with what the pupils have done and gathered. 





CHAUTAUQUA promises this year to exceed her pre- 
vious records in many directions. The educational work 
of which its summer school is a center, now involves 
over a quarter of a million people, and the number is 
constantly growing. This summer, such specialists as 
Edward Bellamy, Richard T. Ely, Helen Campbell, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Charles T. Saxton are to lecture 
upon the reforms in which they are acknowledged 
leaders. 

On April 1, George W. Peck was elected mayor of 
Milwaukee upon the issue of the Bennett law, an act 
that compelled all teachivug in all schools, public, private, 
and parochial, to be in the English language. The 
present mayor was a candidate for re-election as a sup- 
porter of the law, while Mr. Peck opposed it ; as did the 
Catholics, the Lutherans, and Germans generally. The 
same issue will probably be fought out in the coming 
state election. 


A wWoMAN has for the first time been elected a member [ 


of the board of education of Concord, New Hampshire. 
There was a sharp contest, during which the friends of 
Mrs. Mary H. Woodworth, especially those of her own 
sex, made a strong canvass, resulting in her election by 
a majority of 700 votes out of 3,800. Mrs. Woodworth 
is a graduate of Vassar College. 





THE Hon. D. J. Waller, of Harrisburg, Pa., has for the 
past thirteen years been principal of the state normal 
school at Bloomsburg, and is now hard at work as state 
superintendent. 





New JERSEY NotTes.—One of the leading members of 
the New York Microscopical Society, is Samuel Lock- 
wood, superintendent of schools in Monmouth county. 
At a meeting of the society lust Friday evening, Dr. 
Lockwood read a paper giving the results of aquarium 
studies on a new salt-water fish fungus, the Devoeia 
fundibilis. The subject is one of much commercial 
interest, aside from its value to science, as this fungus 
attacks food fish. Many other teachers are becoming 
interested in microscopial research. A large number of 
schools are supplied with aquariums; and in these 
schools many of the pupils possess their own pocket 
microscopes. 

A bill is now before the New Jersey legislature pro- 
viding for free text-books for all the public schools. The 
cities and many tewns already supply free books. 

The Long Branch Record has started a subscription 
for a monument to the late Hon. Thomas G. Chattle, 
president of the board of education, and senator from 
Monmouth county. The monument will consist of a 
life-size statue erected on the grounds of the high school. 

The annual elections for school trustees throughout the 
entire state are now completed. A larger number of 
women voted this year than ever before. There are 
now several scores of women trustees in the state ani} .n4 
their efficiency is a matter of general comment. 

Governor Abbett has appointed as Arbor Day, Friday 
April 18, Nearly all the county superintendents intend 
issuing to their teachers circulars thet any cates in 
making the day a memorable one, 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





According to a decision of a lower court in Cologne, 
parents cannot be prohibited from having their children 
educated in foreign countries, provided always, the educa- 
tion acquired is not inferior to that offered at home. A 
precedent of the supreme court was quoted, according to 
which inhabitants of Schleswig might send their children 
to Danish schools, if it could be demonstrated that the in- 
struction offered there was up to the standard of Prussian 
schools. 

An order of the new government in Brazil has abolished 
instruetion in religion in all the state schools of Brazil. 

The number of foreign students at German universities 
has been larger this winter than it has ever been before. 
Out of a total number of 29,007 students, 1,930 are non- 
Germans, 1,384 being Europeans, and 346 having come to 
the seats of learning from other parts of the world. Of 
these latter 436 are from America, 0 from Asia (mostly 
Japanese), 11 from Africa, and 9 from Australia. Of the 
European foreigners Russia sends 331, Austria-Hungary 
293, Switzerland 255, Great Britain 117, Greece 49, Turkey 
44, the Netherlands 42, France 87, Luxemburg 34, Rouma- 
nia 33, Bulgaria 31, Scandinavia 29, Italy 27, Servia 27 
Belgium 26, Denmark 5, Spain 2, and Portugal and Lich - 
tenstein each 1. 

The University of St. Petersburg numbers 1,759 students, 
of whom 1,228 are members of the Orthodox religion, 21 
Armenian Gregorians, 172 Catholics, 1% Lutherans or 
members of the Reformed church, 3 Anglicans, 125 Jews, 8 
Mussulmans, and 3 of other non-Christian cults. Divided 
into their classes in society there are 1,135 either aoble or 
the sons of officials ; 148 sons of notable citizens or of mer- 
chants of the first guild; 116 sons of clergymen of the 
Orthodox church ; 280 of citizens, merchants of the second 
guild, and industrials ; 51 peasants; § Cossacks; and 21 of 
foreign origin. Of the students 1,728 were educated in 
classical gymnasia, 5 in ancient seminaries, and 26 in other 
educational establishments. The University of Helsing- 
fors has at the present time 1,735 students, among whom 
there are 17 women. These are divided into the following 
faculties: One hundred and eighty-nine theological stu- 
dents, 601 law, 138 medical, 408 philological, and 399 natural 
sciences and mathematics. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

The University School of Pedagogy, last week, was 
very interesting. This week, Saturday promises to be 
even more profitable. Rousseau’s Emile and Rosen- 
kranz’s Philosophy of Education will be discussed. 
Visitors are welcome. 
10 A. M, 


The seminarium commences at 


Two handsome American flags, two full-length por- 
traits of Washington and Lincoln, and a framed copy 
of the Declaration of Independence, the gifts of Mrs. 
Theodore Moss, were formally presented to the training 
department of the Normal College yesterday morning. 
School Commissioner Samuel M. Purdy presided. Col. 
DeWitt C. Ward made the presentation address, and 
Ethel Anderson responded on behalf of the pupils. An 
address of acceptance was made by President Simmons, 
of the board of education. 


THE first and second lectures of John Fiske before the 
College for the Training of Teachers have concerned the 
discovery of America. The visits of the Norsemen were 
first treated. In the second lecture Mr. Fiske showed 
the results of deep investigation and profound thinking, 
in pointing out the reasons Europe was ready for 
America in the sixteenth century but not in the eleventh ; 
in showing the significance of the different discoveries, 
their relations to the knowledge of the times; and in 
explaining the term *‘ America” and defending Vespucci 
from the absurd charge that he stole Columbus’ thunder, 
Mr. Fiske has the happy knack of making a year’s study 
seem like an afternoon’s conversation : 
realize how great a student is speaking. 

NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES sending 
this slip and photograph, and $2.00 for registration for 
one year, will receive 100 stamp photographs free. We 
have more calls for goud teachers in the Western and 
Middle states than we can fill. Address at once, THE 
NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H. 5S. Kel- 
logg, manager, 25 Clinton place, New York. 


only students 





No WONDER IT Is Forwtgn.— The ppcintments of of the famous 

New York and estibule Limited, via the New York 

Central & Hudson River allroed, correspond in elegance and 
luxury with o Se “? first-class family hotel. 

by he, c casiving at Grand Central Station, largest 

n America, and the only one in the 

‘s poe advantage enjoyed exclusively by 

Central. 


track Trunk Line is unsurpassed for safety, 
and the speed of its splendid trains. 


Compare Hood's Sarsaparilla with other blood purifi»rs and you 





will see that if 1s by far the best, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ARBOR DAY MANUAL: AN AID IN PREPARING PROGRAM 
FOR ARBOR DAy EXERCISES. Edited and Compiled b 
Charles R. Skinner, A. M. Albany: Weed, Parsons 
Co, 8vo. Cloth. 460 pp. #2.50. 


This is, first of all, a handsome book. Then itis a ser- 
viceable book. And in the third place it isa book that 
will be wanted by nearly all the schools of New York state 
that celebrate Arbor day, as well as by many in other 
states. It is eminently practical, and with its aid every 
teacher can get up a thoroughly good Arbor day program 





for the use of his schoo], not ovly this year, but for many b 


years to come; for the book is so large and complete that 
the variety of selections to be chosen from it is infinite. 
By the law of this state the book can be bought for any 
school-district by the trustees, acting of their own motion, 
Its compiier is the deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and is one of the men that are doing noble work in 
the cause of education in this state. The body of the work 
consists of extracts from poets and prose-writers. These 
are made with taste and judgment. As must be the case 
trom tbe nature of things, Bryant is drawn upon most 
largely; while for prose, the longest s are from 
Henry Ward Beecher and George William Curtis. Hun- 
dreds of good poems are given, and many excellent bits of 
prose. There is also a little preaching; thus B. G. North- 
rop speaks of the educating influence of Arbor day, and 
Warren Higley of the injury of forest-destruction. His- 
tory, too, finds place; there are accounts of many famous, 
or curious, or historical trees. W. H. Groser tells of the 
trees of the Bible, and several pages are filled with scrip- 
tural selections about trees. In short, it seems as if every- 
thing worth knowing about trees had been put together 
here. The volume contains, in addition, a resume of the 
Arbor day observations in the various states, a number of 
somes programs, andsome music for use in the celebra- 
tion of the day. Its illustrations, beautiful bits of mezzo- 
tint, are an ornament even to such a volume as this. 


LAKF. CHAMPLAIN AND ITS SHORES. By W. H. H. Murray. 
Bostou: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 264 pp. 
$1.00. 


A writer of much charm, Mr. Murray has now followed 
the footsteps of many other lovers of the Adirondack for- 
ests, and lakes, and mountains; and, tracing his way down 
that wonderful stream, the Ausable, with its wondrous 
head waters, its mountain lakes, its beautiful Keene valley, 
its maiden’s-hair fern, and its trout, and its campfires— 
down through the unspeakably rand Ausable chasm—he 
comes to the shores of the lake that most is celebrated by 
American historians. It is to this lake that the author 
desires to draw national attention—to its bistory and to its 
beauties. He has been influential in converting the Adiron- 
dacks from a wilderness into a summer hotel, and he feels 
that duty to his fellows should lead him also to inform 
them of this lake, to the east of what we suppose our au- 
thor would be inclined to call Murray-land. He is quite 
right in claiming for Champlain many unique charms and 
unusual interests ; but if we build our cot upon its shores 
this spring, what guarantee have we that Mr. Murray will 
not be leading us to “ Horicon”’ in 1891, to Oregon in ’92, 
and to Jericho in ’93? As lovers of the great north woods 
=e protest against their discoverer’s ficklencss and deser- 
tion. 


THE SKYLARK AND ADONAIS, WITH OTHER PogEMs. _ By 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. With Introduction and Explana- 
tory Notes by J. . Abernethy, Ph.D. New York: 
Effingham Maynaré & Co. 16mo. Paper. 46 pp. 


This little hand-book (No. 8 of the English Classic 
Series) is named for its opening and closing selections. 
The ten other poems include the stanzas written in dejec- 
tion, Arethusa, and The Question. The Introduction gives 
a very brief account of Shelley’s life, and a bit of criticism, 
The lines of the longer poems are numbered, and there are 
foot-notes that give, unobtrusively, information of value. 


POEMS AND PROSE PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER, FOR HOMES, LIBRARIES, AND 
ScHOOLs. Compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. Boston : 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. 12mo, Paper. 112pp. 30 
cents. 


It is encouraging to find the increasing number of books 
prepared with the aim of putting iterature into the 
schools. With every one ot these that reaches a customer 
comes a raising of the literary taste of the younger genera- 
tion, and that so many are put forth shows that many are 
sold. ‘The Riverside Literature Series deserves special 
praise. Init we are getting the poetry and prose of eleva- 
ting writers in attractive yet inexpensive shape. The 
present number concains forty selections, of which only 
two are prose—about the gypsies and the Indians. The 

ms include the old favorites—Maud Muller, Barbara 
rietchie, Suow-bound, In School Days, etc.—besides many 
less familiar. The illustrations are mainly those we have 
seen before, but they deserve reproduction. A bi ph- 
ical sketch opens the volume. tis brief, but sufficiently 
detailed to give an idea of the man. 


NUMBERS UNIVERSALIZED. An Advanced Algebra. By 
David M. TZ: M.S. Part Second. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. I2mo, Cloth. 180 pp. $1.08, 


This work is intended to embrace all algebraic subjects 
usually taught in scientific schools. The first part we 
have already noticed. The second, bound separately for 
the sake of convenience, includes five chapters, in which 
are treated serial functions, complex numbers, the theory 
of functions, the theory of equations, and determinants 
and probabilities ; with vhe different branches and aspects 
of these subjects. 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR PUNCTUATION, WITH DIRECTIONS 
AND FORMS FOR LETTER-WRITING. Adapted for Use in 
Schools, Academies, and Commercial Coll or Private 
Reading. By H. W. Ellsworth. New York. Boorum 
Pease. 12mo. Cloth. 126 pp. 


These pages are a- of the author’s work on 
‘* Penmans ‘p and ‘Letter-Writing,” pub ix 1862. 
The demand-for thia of that work bas continued, and 
as the penmanship division is still in print and largely 


used, the remainder is now given to the public in conve- 
nient and economical ehape. Three chapters are devoted 
to language and punctuation ; chapter IV. relates to letter- 
writing in general and rules as to letters of business and 
of friendship. In a further section, covering about 30 
pages, forms and rules as to special letters are given; in- 
roductions, recommendations, applications for work, an- 
swers to advertisements, orders, duns, borrowing letters 
letters asking promotion, acceptances, resignations, and 
letters of advice. Business papers are also given: bill of 
sale, assignment, chattel mortgage, endorsement, ge of 
attorney, revocation of same, contract, partnership, em- 
peymens, will. There are, furthermore, a section contain- 
ng suggestions for exercises and another upon apeiing 
reform. The book is provided with questions at the foot 
of each page. It contains some excellent quotations from 
Fraser’s Magazine. Much of the matter, especially the 
business letter-forms, is new. The author’s works have 
a large sale. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL COMPOSITION. By David Salmon. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 310 pp. 


The main feature in which this work differs from others 
of its class—and it is a feature greatly to be peere-* 
in the eminent practicality of its examples and the useful- 
ness of the lessons set outside of the usual book-rules. 
gees are the “ easy narratives, to be read care- 

Oh - then written from memory,” and the “ outlines, 
to turned into continuous narrative.” The former 
resemble the reproduction stories of THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, but they may not be found as interesting as ours. 
The “‘outlines”’ are admirable. So is the entire chapter 
‘*on the choice of words.’”’ There are some good poetical 
selections, but we are surprised to find ‘‘Casabianca’’ 
given in verses of eight lines, and still more surprised that 
it should open thus : 


‘* The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he (! !) had fled.” 

A work on composition should be careful of its gram- 
mar. Yet there is much to make up for a trifling slip. The 
thorough analysis of the question as to “that” and 
“which ” is of valuc, though the exceptions to Bain’s pro- 
posed rule are unnecessarily numerous. One of them is 
entirely abandoned in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, where “ that 
which” is always replaced by “the that”; for 
“That house which is divided” write ‘‘The house that is 
divided.’”’ In other respects the book is an advance upon 
some works. The citations are brief, often amusing, 
and always very much to the point. We note that the 
author follows the events of the day with a keen eye. 
Thus he ore this, which we thought had but just gone 
the rounds of the press: “ y do not say hereafter ‘1 
would »e obliged.’ If you would be obliged, be — 
and be done with it. Say ‘'should be — and oblige 
yvurs truly, James Russell Lowell.” A form of speech 
much affected by Englishmen, “Tam very pionsed ” for 
“‘very much pleased,” is here roundly con emned, and 
good reasons are given for the condemnation. 





HISTORISCHE ERZAHLUNGEN. Tales from History by Dr. 
Friedrich Hoffman. Edited With Notes by H. S. 
— Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 12mo. Paper. 

Pp. 


GOETHE’S SESENHEIM. Edited by H. C. O. Huss, Ph.D. 
Same Publishers and Form. 88 pp. 


Two more of the excellent modern language series. The 
notes in the “History” display the same discretion and 
judgment that we have. before mentioned, while in the 
a ” the introduction is good and the notes suffi- 
cient. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS. 


The Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual Convocation, held 
July 9-11, 1889, are published in a cloth-bound volume of 256 
pages. Among the subjects of special interest discussed are *“* The 
Scope of College Instruction in Pedagogy,” “* Economy of Time 
in the Public Schools,” and *“* Manual Training in the Public 
Schools.” Published at Albany, N. Y. : 


Sound English: A Language for the World is the title of a little 
pamphlet, written by Augustin Knoflach, and sold by G. E, 
Stechert, 828 Broadway, New York. The author contends that 
the only obstacle to the English language becoming practically 
the language of the world is the want of a phonetic alphabet, 
The language has the advantage of extreme simplicity, combined 
with all other qualities necessary for the expression of the 
thought of the most advanced civilization. An analysis of the 
soun¢s of the English language is given, and suggestions are made 
with reference to the changes that would be required in the 
alphabet and the script. 


Buena Vista is the name of a mineral belt in Virginia that is 
highly spoken of in a pamphlet by Dr. W. H. Ruffner, formerly 
the able superintendent of education of Virginia. 


MAGAZINES. 


A new magazine, The Home, School, and Nation, shows its char- 
acter by the picture of an American flag in colors on the front 
cover. Tt is issued under the auspices of the American Society of 
Patriotic Knowledge, Chicago, and edited by the Rt Rev. Samuel 
Fallows, D.D., and Martin L. Williston, A.M. The February num- 
ber has for a frontispiece ‘‘ Washington at Home,” and the lead - 
ing article, “ Boyhood of Washington,” by William M. Thayer, is 
copiously illustrated. Then there isa sketch of the “ Early Life 
of Linvoln,” ** In an American School," and portraits of Grover 
Cleveland, Hon. William T. Harris, LL.D., Gen. Sherman, etc. 
There are departments of elooution, kindergarten, and physical 
culture, 

Christian Reid, the novelist of the Carolina mountains; contrib- 
utes the complete novel to the April Lippincott’s. It is a story of 
Mexican life and character. The last part of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “ Elixir of Life’ appears in this number. In “ Reminis- 
cences: Memories.of England,” Mr. Richard Vaux, ex-mayor of 


& | Philadelphia, gives- some interesting recollections of celebrated 


men whom he met in England when he was attached to the 
American legation. Henry Blackburn, in “ On Some Recent Art 
Progress,"’ condeagses in a brief space a great deal of information 
concerning mapy of the modern English artists, and he also 





touches upon recent French and American art. An exceptiob- 


ally interesting article upon Mrs. Shelley is contributed by C. H. 
Herford. 

In Harper’s Magazine for April the series of comprehensive 
articles on * Great American Industries” is continued in “ A Suit 
of Clothes,” by R. R. Bowker, which presents the history of « 
piece of wool from the time of its growth on a sheep to that of its 
transformation into the manufactured product. Henry Clay 
Lukens, in an article on “ American Literary Comedians,” which 
is accompanied by portraits, gives a survey of American humor 
ous literature. General Wesley Merritt, U.S.A., tells the story or 
stirring incidents in “Three Indian Campaigns” in the West. 
“The Merchat.t of Venice ” is the comedy selected for the second 
in the series of Shakespearian revivals conducted in the pages of 
this periodical by Edwin A. Abbey and Andrew Lang. The Rey. 
W. H. Milburn, the. blind preacher, in his article on Thomas 
Young, revives the memory of one of the most brilliant of scien 
tifie men. Alfred Parsons contributes another of his illustrations 
of Wordsworth’s sonnets, and George du Maurier a full-page 
humorous drawing entitled “‘ Social Taradiddles.”" The fiction ot 
the number is especially interesting. 

The April issue of the Kindergarten celebrates Easter and 
Froebel’s birthday. Mrs. Alice H. Putnam discourses learnedly 
on “Self-activity,” and Annie Payson Call most inspiringly on 
“The Regeneration of the Body.”’ Prof. Edward G. Howe stim 
ulates all lovers of nature to a more curious inspection of her 
ways. ‘The Visit to a Louisville Sunday-school ” is a notable les 
son to Sunday-school teachers. 

A large part of the space in the Sanitarian for March is devoted 
to a report of the Brooklyn Health Exhibition, held from October 
22 to November 30, 1889. A prominent feature of the exhibit was 
that relating to schools and education. Another valuable article 
is the “Sanitary Defects in the Public School Buildiags and the 
Public School System of the City of New York,” being the report 
on hygiene of the medical society of the county of New York for 
the year ending October 27, 1889. Other articles are, “* The Con 
stitutional Liability to Disease,” and “* The Relation ot Bacteria to 
Disease.” 

In Christian Thought tor April Austin Abbott discusses a subject 
that will prove entertaining to all Bible students, “The Use of 
Retaliation in the Mosaic Law.” An articie of exceptional inter- 
est 1s “ Men of Literary Genius and Chnstianity,” by Dr. Rankin. 
Among the other articles are, “The Uses of the Imagination in 
Historical Science,” by Kev. George C. Yeisley ; ** Realism,”’ by E. 
Coit Morris ; *‘ Christ the Center of the Cosmos,” by Rev. George 
W. King, etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Lee & SHEPARD announce the publication of “ Marion 
Graham,” »by “Meta Lander,” a novel of great interest and 
power, said to be the peer of “Robert Elsmere” and “ John 
Ward, Preacher.” The author, Mrs. Margaret Lawrence, is wel! 
prepared for theological criticism. 

HovuGarTon, Mirrurn & Co. announce for early publication a 
large work on “Indigenous Flowers of the Hawaiian islands,” 
with forty-four plates painted in water-colors and descriptions by 
Mrs. Francis Sinclair. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. will be the publishers both in England 
and America of William O’Brien’s new Irish novel, * When w:« 
were Boys.” 

J. G. CupPLES Co. issue a book that certainly will be of absorb 
ing interest to all students of the history of the great West. It is 
“ Vigilante Days and Ways: The Pioneers of the Rockies. The 
Makers and Making of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming,” by Mr. Langford. 

Of D. LorHrop Co.’s publication, *' Chronicle of Conquest,” by 
Miss Sparhawk, Mr. Hamilton Mabie, of the Christian Union 
says: “* lt deserves to be a text-book for all who are working for 
Indian rights.” 

ScrrpNeR & WELFORD number among their latest books two 
new volumes of “The Uncollected Writings of Thomas De 
Quincey,” with a preface and annotations by James Hogs. 

Ginn & Co. publish Sidney’s “ Defence of Poetry,”’ edited by 
Prof. Albert 8. Cook, of Yale. The attempt is made, by modern 
izing the spelling and punctuation, and by providing an introduc 
tion and a copious body of notes, to enable any intelligent reader 
to draw profit and delight from this masterpiece of poetic philos 
ophy. 

A. 8. BARNEs & Co. issue a perpetual calendar, designed by 
Prof. H. A. Wood, of the Stevens school, Hoboken, N. J. It gives 
the calendar of any month for over 1,000 years, from 1400 A. D. 





Tue Most PopuLAR THROUGH TRAIN IN THE WORLD.—The 
most popular through passenger train in the world is the No. 5, 
on the New York Central and Hudson River Ruilroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P. M., daily, and consists of from 
twelve to sixteen magnificent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-cars, 
in addition to day coaches, dining, baggage, mail, and express cars. 





The Peace of Europe. 


The peace of Europe depeads upon the will of one monarch 
He bas but to speak, and a bloody war will ensue. And yet. 
this =e ruler, with thousands of his subjects, bravest officers 
and soldiers, has been forced tosubmit. To what? To an epi 


| demic catarrh, a cold in the head. After all, disease is the grea! 


conqueror. 

But read what Compound Oxygen has done for the alleviativn 
and cure not only of catarrh, but other chronic Diseases: 

Drs. StaRKEY & PAL¥N:—“ Before using your Compound Oxy 
gen Treatment, I supposed I had consumption, but now my lungs 
are sound.” Mrs. H. L. HaAvLEY, Seneca o Me : 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—“I have had catarrh for about 23 
years. I have tried various remedies and found no relief until | 
tried your Compound Oxygen Treatment.” fF. B. D. VAUGHN. 
ite , Florida, 

RS. STARKEY & PaLen:—“I have used your Compound 
«reatly benefited 





Oxrege Treatment for catarrh and have been 

by ii.” R.C. Foster, Green 8. C,, July 19, 1888. 

You will find more eviuence in our brochure of 200 pages. !' 

treats of Com Cxzern, Ba bacure, Soovery and resus. 
This book is sent free It is the result of twenty years’ er- 

perience in the treatment of over 55,000 patients. Read tte 

records of cases, and will, no doubt, tind some similar to your 

own. Address Drs. & PauEenN, 1529 Arch Street, Phila- 

delphia. Pa., or 120 Sutter st., Francisco, Cal. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM DEVICES. 


A NEW ELECTRICAL MACHINE. 


A new triple plate Toepler Holtz machine, which has 
just been patented by James W. Queen & Co., is not 
simply a modification of the orthodox model embodying 
certain conveniences, but is an entirely new thing. As 
its name indicates, it isa three-plate machine ; but not 
the same thing as the machine usually spoken of as the 
+ double revolving plate machine,” although it does have 
two revolving plates. The latter machine is —~ an 
ordinary Toepler Holtz machine doubled, i. e., with a re- 
volving plate behind the fixed plate, exactly like the one 
in front, and acting in exactly the same manner. In this 
new form the additional plate is not like the front revolv- 
ing plate, nor does it act in the same way. The third 
and additional plate is here a perfectly plain glass plate 
mounted — the same axis as the usual revolving plate 
and placed behind the fixed plate. Its modus operandi is, 
like many other points in the theory of Holtz machines, 
not entirely understood, although there is no doubt but 
that much of the increased efficiency obtained by its use 
is due to the screening effect it has upon the other plates. 
i. e., to the leakage that is prevented by its presence. 
There is also supposed to be a considerable generation of 
electricity by friction of the plain plate and the air. The 
advantage of. this new form of machine becomes espe- 
cially marked during moist weather. At such times ordi- 
nary frictional machines will not work at all, and all 
older text-books direct that electrical experiments must 
be performed, during January and February, when the 
weather is clear and dry. With the Toepler Holtz ma- 
chine, as now known, this requirement has not been so 
rigid, although such machines are not always to be 
trusted during damp seasons. This difficulty it has been 
designed to do away wich in this new form. 

Another improvement that is made in this machine is 
the form of the electrode that is used. This is made of a 


metallic dise two inches or more in diameter and hollow,,. 


so as to have very gradually rounded edges, thus prevent- 
ing any leakage at the edges. Over this disc, separated 
from it by about an eighth of an inch, and nearer the 
other electrode, is fastened a thin disc of vulcanized rub- 
ber about one half inch less in diameter. This rubber 
dise plays the part of the rubber sheet sometimes held 
between the electrodes, and compels a much higher 
potential to be established between the two electrodes 
before a spark can pass, It can be used upon either one 
or both electrodes, as desired. 

These new machines are being sold by Messrs. Queen 
& Co., at the same price as the ordinary form heretofore 
used. It may be mentioned, also, that the plates used 
in Messrs. Queen & Co.’s machines are manufactured 
and prepared by Voss himself, the invextor of what is 
usually known as the Toepler Holtz machine. There are 
certain little tricks of the manufacture and application 
of the insulating shellac which Americans have not yet 





mastered, pursued by the Germans to perfection, which 
add greatly to the efficiency of the machine. 

It may not be generally known that Messrs. Queen & 
Co. were the first to introduce the Toepler Holtz machine 
into this country. 

In 1880, the manager of their physical department, 
Joseph J. Walton, while on a business trip abroad, acci- 
dentally learned of the existence of this machine, 
examined it and was so favorably impressed by it that 
he purchased a number for introduction into this coun- 
try. Thiswasthe first appearance of the now well-known 
‘“‘ Toepler Holtz” machine in the United States. It was 
exhibited soon afterward by the before-mentioned gentle- 
man, at the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and attracted much attention. 
It immediately became popular, and had such a large sale 
that it was straightway copied by various American 
makers, and patents secured upon modified forms. 

In presenting their ‘‘ Triple-plate machine,” they only 
show that now, as then, they are keenly alive to the in- 
terests of scientific education, and are desirous of work- 
ing in the closest harmony with our advanced thinkers. 


THE SCHOOL SEWING PRACTICE-CLOTH. 








One of the latest and most helpful inventions for 





school use in the sewing branch of manual training is 








the school sewing practice-cloth in eight graded lessons 
arranged by Miss Kirkwood, of the Wilson Industria 
school, New York. Following in the track of her popu 
lar sewing primer, it is rapidly winning its way. From 
all sources comes the same testimony of satisfaction 

** We are delighted with it. The children are so much 
more interested, and it relieves us all of the trouble of 
preparing work.” 





Teachers’ Vacation Excursions 


TO EUROPE, 1890. 
UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT, ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME, 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, I.ANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
perterm. Board and room including Steam 
eatand Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
For Illustrated Calendar giving ful! informat'on. 





FIRST EXCURSION. —Saturday, June 28th, per S. S. Furnessia (6 500 tons) via Gl w... 8200 
SECOND * —Saturday, June 28th, per S. 8S. City of Rome (8,415 hy via Liverpool 185| _ These schools are for remdents of the State who eames 
THIRD “ —Thursday. July 3rd, from Montreal, per 8. 8. Toronto (3,284) tons), ntend to teach in the Public Sshools of the State.) » sonnyes pirccter, Franklin 8¢.. BOSTON 
vith VU BAVOEPOTE .n....005+-srencasers scecnases spe. eps aenshece nhng ¢2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for| “ ° ° a. 
FOURTH . —T ametag. July 3rd, per S. 8. State of Indiana (8,000 tons), via oon ay teach in yt Fy of iy eet ; 
es REE nestor « ee GPO} Bh ae eae Fall Term ne first neaday of Sep-| sple i weeks’ trip, vis , Wales 
PITH “ —Saturday, July bth, per'§. & Devsnia (270 tons, via Moville .--.- 200 | tember. ee ee ens es 
—— = £ ‘ ’ 5.5. Vv WED ccce cocsccces a, "e ll neces » omnses, Also supple » 
SEVENTH s wages. July ibta, per 8. S. City of Paris (10,500 tons), via oA REOIETERET.- Dead apply’ to bis Sebool oo wean, hs cage oman [eh 
SMU cdg) .tnnk odie cece save Pap El Ri eR 190 Commussioner or City, Superia ndent who will | aly. Swits: FUROPE evans, Ser 
orw: a recomme ion for appointment to; many anc the Rhine 
Organized and Managed throughout by the State Superintendent, and it be sent by| tor $125 ex on bone 
Hy E N RY CAZ Ee & SON him to the school to which the appointment is|3 t w o-cent stamps {or 
. panteome ype uide and umes book 
AD ON.—A rson must be at least 16 desc! ying this and other tours, hints on “How to 
TOURIST AGENTS (Established 1844). yoann of aun. ef ween mapel chapacter.and pass | T™Vel.” ete. 
an @ tion at the school entered’ in Arith- 


CHIEF OFFICES : 940 Broadway, N. Y.; 142 Strand, London ; and 7 Rue Scribe, Paris. 


metic and Grammar, indicating 





Best ticketing facilities to all parts of the World. 


Gaze’s “ Tourist Gazette” 5 cents. Nearl 
i) Teachers visited Europe last Summer with our Excursions, to one and all of whom we ref ~~ 


er. 


A DIPLOMA from a Col) 
Acad Academic ¢ 





“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 








Comm 


that these sub- 
agg LT in a term of 20 wee 
= A eaten ing, Writing and Spelling, 
uu 


e, High School, 
, or 
School, a ‘State Certificate, or a Ist 


oner’s Certificate obtained 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


H. D. Newson & Co., 862 B’way, New York. 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


also 





t of a Union 
or 2nd grade 
in the uni- 


THE GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


—AND— 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


COMBINED. 


Sixth Annual Session at Glens Falls, N. Y. (between Lake George and Saratoga), 
JULY 29—AUGUST 16, 1890. 
400 STUDENTS LAST YEAR. 
THE LARGEST, STRONGEST, AND BEST OF ALL THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


List of instructors and other particulars will be in THE JOURNAL of May 3, 1890. 
Liberal reductions to clubs. Circulars now ready. Address 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, New York, 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 














EXPENSES.—There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concerni: 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


pecvecssonccccs wa. J. M 


siete Frank 8. Capen, Pa.D. 

JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 

b ene .....E. A. SHeLpon, Pa.D. 
beuwewniikesod Taox. B. Stowe, Pu.D 








(Removed from Amberst, Massachusetts, and 
Oswego, New York, to Burlington, Vt.) 
one is j ‘ 
vay. | Fifteenth Session : July 9th to August 19th. 
ng the severa! schools For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt. 
LL.D. Burlington, Vt. 
. --Cuas. D, McLean, LL.B. “The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 


. | has come to be a recognized factor in the educa 


tional work . f this country.” —T he Critic. 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of 
Dr. Sauveur'’s Educational Works, address Dr. L 
Sauvevcr, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, 
Mass. 





CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, 


Ne. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 








“ We 40 amizs to seven , her cb 
en oe cla yeas werely comeguns ‘oust eo mu: 


- Salluats Ovid, Jwoensl, 


and Greek as by = 
Covear, Oteero, 
nabasis, to teachers, $1.80. 
\roctioal Latin 


ne .""—MILTON. 
Homer's I Gospel of St. John, and 


: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 





Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord's School 


and to ail other —y to Teachers, $1.10. 
wereeese 
aoe tress 


Bend for terms and new catalogue of all our pubidcations, 








’ 
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| Out of Sorts 


Is a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic ten- 
dency, or it may be caused by change of climate, 
season or life. The stomach is out of order, the 
head aches or does not feel right, appetite is ca- 
pricious, the nerves seem overworked, the mind 
is confused andirritable. This condition finds an 
excellent corrective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
by its regulating and toning powers, soon restores 
harmony to the system, and gives that strength 
of mind, nerves, and body, which makes one feel 
perfectly well. N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 85. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





i If you have a 


COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

IS SU0RE CURE FOR rT. 
This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties: of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
table as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 


Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like §8¢QTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
¢ induce you to accept a substitute, 

















GIRLS wate 
BE SURE To BUY FERRIS’ 


NSE 


WAISTS. 


Rive BucKELE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of. 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes—ron't wear out 
FIT ALL AGEA— 
nfants to Adults, 










everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
y Manufacturers, 
341 BROAOWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


., CHICAGO 
Go ERS! - 


CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 


ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUEBTTES, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAINS, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin meray | Spun 
and Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes 
was never so complete. 
r + @& 
MA'T TINGS. 
Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
White and Red Check Mattings 

FROM #4 PKR KOLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Also fine, seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo 
Warps) for decorative purposes, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & G0., 


SIXCHAVE., 13th & 14th Sts., NEW YORK. 








‘THe publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among the many things that have 
recently added to the interest and pleasure 
of the school-room are the Acme School 
Tablets, made and copyrighted by the 
Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 59 Duane 
street, New York. Ask your stationer for 
them. If you once use them we doubt if 
you will be willing to do without them. 





Teachers who are looking for high-class 
text-books should send to Porter & Coates, 
900 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 188 
Wabash avenue, Chicago ; and 36 Brom- 
field street, Boston, for their descriptive 
catalogue and introduction price lists. 
Among their books are the new Normal 
Readers, Buckwalter’s Primary Spellers, 
Dunglison’s Physiologies,Practical System 
Penmanship, Practical System Tracing ; 
Raub’s Lessons in English, Raub’s Practi- 
cal Grammar, Raub’s’ Arithmetics ; 
Brown’s Algebras ; Sharpless’s Plane and 
Solid Geometry, Sharpless’s Geometry and 
Trigonometry ; Baker’s Philosophy, Baker’s 
Chemistry, and Scull’s Mythology. 


On another page Henry Gaze & Son, 
940 Broadway, New York, make a tempt- 
ing offer to teachers who are thinking 
about making tours for sight-seeing and 
mental improvement. They offer seven 
excursions to Europe at $150 and upwards ; 
this to include all expenses of every de- 
scription, first-class steamers and second- 
class rail traveling, a price never before 


offered to the public, and within the 


reach of most teachers who wish to make 
an educational trip to Europe. At sucha 
rate, and with such good fare, it seems to 
be cheaper traveling abroad now-a-days 
during the summer months than to stay 
at home among old haunts. 


The question is often asked why sy 
many of the Revised Model Elementaro, 
Arithmetics, written by H. H. Belfield, 
and published by Geo. Sherwood & Co.. 
307-309 Wabash avenue, Chicago, are sold. 
The answer is: Because the type is large 
and clear ; each year’s work is separate 
and in itself well graded ; all principles 
are developed by inductive exercises and 
objective illustrations ; it contains a great 
variety of work, not more than two 

of the same form of examples following 
each other, e. g., there are ten different 
kinds of work in the first 24 pages ; it con- 
tains a large number of concrete prob- 
lems ; the problems are thought-provok- 
ing, senstiel, and instructive. They pub- 
lish many other works, including Bolt- 
woo0d’s Topical Outline of General History ; 
Abbie G. Hall’s Lessons in Botany ; The 
Virtues and their Reasons, by Austin Bier- 
bower ; Mrs. M. D. L. Haynie’s Syntax and 
Analysis ; Colbert’s Fixed Stars ; Lessons 
in English Composition, Grammar, and 
Rhetoric Combined, by W. W. Gist, A.M.; 
Bosworth’s Graded ms in ——? 
Astronomy, by W. H. M. Christie, M.A., 
F.R.A.S.. revised and brought up to date, 
by E. Colbert, A.M. ; Rhetoric made Racy, 
or Aids to Good English, by W. F. Crafts, 
A.M., and H. F. Fisk, A.M.; Taylor's 
Model History of U. S.; Arithmetic of 
the Farm and Workshop, and Arithmetic 
Reader, by Frank H. Hall ; and Selections 
from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft, by 
W. W. Gist, A.M. 


If a teacher earnestly wishes to improve 
in languages he should write for the 
catalogues of the Sauveur Summer School 
of Languages, at Burlington, Vt., and the 
and the circular of Dr. Sauveur’s educa- 
cational works. The Critic says of the 
school: ‘‘ The Sauveur Summer Sohool of 
Languages has come to be a recognized 
factor in the educational work of this 
country.” Address Dr. L. Sauveur, Cop- 
ley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Every household should be provided 
with a dictionary. Texas Siftings, in an- 
other column, makes an offer which thou- 
sands will no doubt accept, as it is cer- 
tainly a remarkable one. The price of 
1exas Siftings (which will cause ripples 
of laughter any day in the year in the 
household) is $4 a year. Siftings and a 
copy of Webster’s dictionary will be de- 
livered at the residence of any person who 
sends $5. 


BEECHAM’s PILLs act like magic on a 





weak stomach, 





IS 
THIS? 


Is there a man, woman or student 
in the United States who can do 
without Webster’s Dictionary ? 

{ft contains over 1,600 pages, 
weighs over 9 pounds, has 1,500 
illastrations, 15,000 synonyms, 
and an Appendix of 10,000 new 
words. 

One hundred thousand copies of 
Webster’s Dictionary have been 
printed for the Texas Siftings Pub- 
lishing Company, and are now ready 
for delivery. These books contain 
every word that the great Noah 
Webster, LL. D., ever defined, and, in 
addition to that, they contain tens of 
thousands of new words that have 
been invented since Webster produced 
hisDictionary. 

Webster's Dictionary has heretofore been sold for 
no less a sum than $10 per copy, but owing to the, 
extraordinary cheapening of paper and wonder- 
ful economy in labor connected with the im- 
provements in machinery, that ehables pub- 
lishers to print ten sheets in the same time and at 
the same cost that they used to print one, we can 
offer this great and valuable Dictionary at a very 
much smaller price than it has ever been offered 
for before. 


WEBSTER'S 
Dictionary 
FREE! 


The price of “Texas Siftings”’ is $4 a year. 
“ Sifti ” and this Dictionary, which in itself is 
worth $10, will be deliverd at the residence of 
any person who sends to us the sum of $5. 
‘o the ordinary reader of this advertisement 
it may seem rather peculiar that we can afford 
to do this. Well, that is our business. We think 
that there are over two hundred thousand people 
in the United States who wou!d be glad to get 
Webster’s Dictionary, such as we advertise, for 
$5. We want to catch them, and every one of 
th« m will, before they can get a Dictionary, have 
to subscribe for ** Texas Siltings,” for one year. 
They cannot get Webster’s Dictionary in any 
other way. Do you see the point? We may lose 
a Jot of money to get this la number of sub- 
scribers, but when we get them we will hold 
them, or if we don't, the logs wil) be ours. 
Mr. E. M. Pine of the Philadelphia Inquirer says: 
This is the best ony of Webster’s Dictionary T 
ever saw.” The editor of the Ph-ladelhia Times 
who received one of these Dictionaries writes: 
“ It is immense. Enclosed find five dollars. 
Send another copy. We need it in our business. 
Send $5 to ‘Texas Siftings * Publishing Com- 
pany. New York, anda you will get “ Texas 
iftings *’ one year, and also will have dehvered at 
our home, either by maii or express, a copy of 
ebster’s Dictionary. A copy of this Great k 
can be seen at the business office of this paper. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHooL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


April 5, 1890. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, 


Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
raw ie es Artists’ Materials. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation, AL80 MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
cents MOTEES base been epestaliy Gestgned for the 

Schools. consist of 


THE PRANG EDVCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The Educator contains aj] the important news 
of the month in a conde and readable form 
for teachers and pupils. During its first year it 
attained a circulation of over 10,000 subscribers. 
It is published the first of each month in order to 
accommodate teachers in New York State who 
ae preparing for the Uniform Examinations. 
The Educator is recommended by Commission - 
ers, Superintendents and Frinciples. 


What Commissioners say of 
The Hducator: 


I like The Educator very much, and think it 
just what teachers need to _ current topics. 
m’r W. A. STAFFIN, 
T shall my teachers to subscribe for it as 
far as possible. Com’r D. D. N. Marvin, 
My opinion 1s you are doing an excellent work 
for the teachers. Com’r E. R. HARKNESS. 
I consider you paper very valuable to teachers 
and young people. Com’r J. R. FLAGG. 
1 read The Educator with much interest, and 
consider it an excellent paper for the teacher. 
Com’r Gro. D. CHAMBERLAIN. 
I earnestly request all my teachers to subscribe 
for The Educater om’r THEO. 8. GROUT. 
It is just what all teachers need. 
Com’r C. H. Wicks. 
No teacher can afford to miss the valuable 
paper. Ex. W. H. GxEaa. 





{ am mucb pleased with The Educator, and 
will do all 1 can to have the teachers like it. 
Com’r D. KEATING. 


Subscription price, 50 cents a year, in advance, 


aaaress, THE EDUCATOR, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co,, PHILADELPHIA 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


ag a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Bbcoa, Mr. Epps has 
rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
save us many 


suc 
gradually built 
pmery tendency disease. undreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a roperly nourish- 
ed frame,”—“ Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in hal <-wy tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 
ondon, England. 














(*REAT AMERICA 
T 


from the 





particular and state if io want 
r 





varticulars address The Great American 


used. All guaranteed absolutel 
hina, Lam “4 


lb. Special— 
be, of our very Fine Teas on recei 
ormosa or Amoy ong, ed, You 
rial, Ja E: eakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No H ¥ 
Goods. dead et bane ter 8 Order to the Old 


Reliable and of 
Tea Co. a3 and ag Vesey St, New York, NY cP, 0. Box sty. 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. / 


Latest ont “8 lay maeey 1 aot . Premiums ~ « Discounts to in. 
troduce end get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picke 
Select Tea Garde 


yy BETTER News To Lanes 


ms of China and Japan, none but the High- 
Pure. Handsome 
ps, &c., given away with 
or discounts made if preferred. Good 

nt Family Teas so & Gocts. Very Best 6: 
We will send by mail a Trial Order o 
of $2.00. When — ay 
Yure 









Hyson, Gunpowder. 
we dot in 
Good Tea. Fort 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

NO FE FOR REGISTRATION. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 

LARGE BUSINESS. 


BEST FACILITIE 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety ; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 








American Foreign and 
Musicians, of both poms, 5 fom niversities, 
iF choice - 4 _ 
Eomoor, Fuasrtums and a ee 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
81 E. 17th Street, Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 
N. ¥ 


8 East 14TH STREET, 





Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
icured by: 
CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 
NSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
Foe cia ine skin of children and infants and 
pimply thseases of the scalp and blood: with 
of hair, from infancy to old age, the CuricuRA 
REMEDIES are infallible. 
COTS. wetsle Bkin Betutiher, externally, 
an SURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
Son a eerebere. Price, CUTOURA, 600.; SOAP 
ev Y " 38 . 
RESOLVENT, $1 by the Porrsr 


25e. ; , $1. 
DRvG AND CHEMICAL CO., N, MA8s. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
Seautified by CuTicura SOAP. 
Krpyney Pars, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuTicURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 











taneous paip-subduing plaster. ra 








(U7 ANTED—Superintendent. Salary $2.500. 
WwW We have been asked by the School Board 
of « city in « nei ing state to ie 
man for the above 

Teachers’ 





ition. Address, 
ive Association, 
street, Chicago. 





teacher fora State 


ANTED—Traveling Agent. A lead 
W a ee Seen! 
om 7 man for ageal, to travel for 


Unew books: 








\' fr Music 
} Normal Sehool. Good salary. Fail term. 
Address, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 

70 Dearborn street, Chicago. | Address, 





ANTED— Assistant 








j 000 te $1 for Acad 
. Salary $1,000 to $1. Congre- 
list’ hn. Address, 
‘eachers’ Co- we Association, 
70 rm street, Chicago. 








street, Chicago. 





Sakany $1,200. -#a P, School 
Board has written us for a superintendent 
for Fall at above salary. A college man wanted 
Address, with ful! particulars, 
Teachers’ rative Association, 


diate teachers; 100 
openings. 





W ANTED—®S0 High School assistants; 100 
Grammar Grade teachers: 


A 
street, Chicago. Teachers’ a eee 


100 Interme- 
» For Pall | the above position 





Assoc iabon. 
street, Chicago. 





RINCIPALSHIP in Nebraske. $1,000. A 

lebraska School Board has written us to 

(Gnd them » principal. Salary $1,000. Further 
sent on application to 





a ee in lowa 
An | S. hes 


principal for Fall. W. 
with suitable applicants. 


Teena GD Dearhara treet, Cotage. 


$700 to $900. 
written us fora js 
© wmvite correspondence 











The above are a few of the hundreds of positions now on our books forthe. Fall term. , 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS! Certain unscrupelous parties, with an evident int 
, bat and make- 


also in style of type and forms of paper 


ne connection with such parties.~ If 
short question will settle any frau 
If an agency cannot make a showing of positions 
‘eachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago, under the 

70 Dearborn street, Ci 


oF semi-sni 


containing several bundred testimonials, al! written within the past three 


\Gork, either by getting positions, or teachers. These two 
\{ Mention this paper.) . 


, in joimag, that they are 


jou wish to know whether an 
ide agencies, viz: 
. Do matter what its representations may 


tention 
even lo the minutest detail 
ing connected grith the Co-operative 
{ we have given sanction to these parties— 
agency is do not ask bow many leagues 
viz: “ Have filled positions, how many, where, 
it is not the agency for you. 


b over 
all given by those who have had experience with 


will be ready im « few days, and sent razz to any address. Address, - 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION,. TO DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 





New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 


COXSACKIE, N. Y. 


Eximon L. Monroe, Manager. 


THIS BUREAU IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


WITH CENTRAL OFFICE AT DES MOINES, 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, 
GRNERAL MANAGER. 


IOWA. 


Remember that if you enroll in the New York League 
Teachers’ Bureau you will have Dupticate Registration, at 


no further cost to you, in 





each State Bureau of the 


National League, which consists of a Bureau in each 
State in the Union and all Co-operative in providing for 





teachers and positions. 
culars to 


it will pay you to write for cir- 


ELMON L. MONROE, Manager, 


COXSACKIE, N. Y 





$2,500 SUPERINTENDENCY 


$1,400 teacher for the next fall : 


who will suit us, you will still be able, in course of a month or two, 


likely to meet our views.” Circulars free. 


is still open, and our vacancy hst is rapidly 
increasing. Here is an extract from a letter 
of Feb. 26, in which we are asked to select a 


“ [write you thus early that, if you have no one registered now 


to find some one who will be 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





oMAn’s EXCH 4 Xe 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


iss &, R, 
329 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
> BOSTON 


110 Tremont 21 W. 5.2 Bt. 
Btadie Buildin>, « OT. PAUL, mine. 








rs SALK—Valuable school property in a live 
town of 3,500 —. A chance for an 
i A 








We have on our books, 


TEACHERS WANTED! reais ticds ot cack 
ancies. They are for Professors in Colleges, at 
salaries of $500 to 


000. For Superintendents 
and Principals at of $450 to $2,500. For 
H School Princi and Assistants, at salaries 
of to $1,500. For Grade Teachers at salaries 
of 


per month, to $85 per month. For Train- 
ing Teachers in Normals, at salaries of $600 to 
Fim. For specialists in Music, Art, Modern 
rs Elocution and Commercial branches, 
at of $350 to $1,200. Now is the time to 
send for blank and mannal. Our vacancies are 
from — > and not “hearsay.” 
ress, hool and College Bureau, C. J. 
ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
ers’ cy 
Sipaia, Assistants, ‘Tutors, 


Introduces to 


perior 
active i See Donn. Alvarado, Tex. ons Sovemenes or every department of 
on or address 
For larger salaries, or chan of location, Mrs. a UNG-FULTON. 
address Teachers’ Co-operative tion, 170 eee 3 Rome Teachers’ Agency, 
State Street, Chieago, Ii., Brewer, 23 Union Square, New York. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the Scoot JouRNAL when com 
advertisers. 


municating with 





| THE QUESTION BOX. 


[Scandinavian Mythology.) 


Scandinavian mythol includes the 
ancient superstitions of that portion of 
northern Europe now known as Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark. and Iceland. It has 
none of the and beauty of the Greek 
and Roman fables. The wild and rugged 
north made its own impress on the Scandi- 
navian tribes, and their superstitions were 
gloomy and extravagant, with an element 
of savage grandeur and sublimity. 


The Eddas comprise the two collections of 
mythological records. The word skdda 
means ancestress, and poems are so-called 
because they are considered the mothers 
of Icelandic poetry. TheSagas were writ- 
ten in Denmark and the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 


Origin of the Ocean.—According to the 
Eddas, there was once no heaven above or 
earth beneath, but only a bottomless deep, 
and a world of mist in which flowed a 
fountain. From this flowed twelve rivers 
that froze into ice when far from their 
source, one layer accumulating over an- 
other until the great deep was filled up. 
Southward from the world of mist was the 
world of light, from which flowed a warm 
wind and melted the ice. The vapors rose 
in the air and formed clouds, from which 
sprang Ymir, the Frost giant, and his pro- 
geny, and the cow Audhumbla, whose 
milk afforded food for the giant. 


Odin, Vili, and Ve.—While the cow was 
one day licking tke salt stones there ap- 
peared a head which proved to be that of 
a god, from whom and his wife (2 daugh- 
ter of the giant race) sprang three broth- 
ers—Odin, Vih, and Ve. They slew the 
giant Ymir, and out of his body formed 
the earth—his blood became the seas ; his 
bones, the mountains ; his hair, the trees ; 
his skull, the heavens; his brain, the 
clouds charged with hail and snow. Odin 
placed the sun and moon in the heavens, 
and appointed their respective courses. 
When the sun shone the plants and trees 
began to bud and sprout. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save E 


Express and Carria Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, oppossite Grand Central 


Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

bbe per day, European plan, Elevators and 
Moocern Cunveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to ali depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel jn the City. 


Creation of man.—The three gods, walk- 
ing by the sea admired their creation, 
but seeing that it was uninhabited resolved 
to create man. Aske and Embla, the first 
man and woman, were then formed - the 
man of an ash-tree and the woman:f an 
alder. They were the parents of the hu- 
man race. 


The Niebelungen-Lied.—The constant 
struggle ot life and death is described in 
the tale of the Volsung, which was after- 
ward remedeled in the great epic poem 
called the Niebelungern-Lied, or ‘‘ Lay of 
the children of the Mist.” Sigund, ihe son 
of Sigmund, the son of Volsung, a descend- 
ant of Odin, is the hero of the story. The 
Niebelungs are the dwellers in Niflheim, 
the land or home of the cold mists. 





h V ice’ 
[he Voice 

Is easily injured —the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone. flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such cond- 
tions, become not only painful but danger 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 


every symptom is removed To effect a 
speedy cure no other. medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s t 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or publie 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an aue- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 








excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.” 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted | 
their remedies, and for one year I was not | 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- | 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer'’s Cherry Pee- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail.” — George R. 


Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold 


by all Droggiete 


Price $1; six bottles, @5. 


NES WEAD NOISES CURE 
D Pree Nite ith aR 
CUSHIONS, Whispers 





ecard, Com 
foriable. Successful where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. UISCOX, 
oni,, 853 Br'dway, New York. Write for book of proof FREE. 


BARGAINS !! 


We have on hand at all times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11“ Man Wonderful” Manikins, 8.00; 
slightly damaged by handling, tor sale at 
only $2.50. 

9 Knight's History of England, in two large 
os cloth volumes; Original price, $6.00, 

or only $2.00. 

3 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price $7.00, 
for only $4.00. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., % Clinton Place, 


N.Y. 








By ANNIE 


Paper Covers. 





EXERCISES POR ARBOR PAY. 


WITH NOTES, HINTS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 


I. WILLIS. 


The Exercises are all New and Original. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43-Somerset Street, Boston,*Mass. 


106 Wabash Avenue,{Chicago. 
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THE SCHOO 


JUST ISSUED. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


By F. C. H. WENDEL, A.M., Ph.D. 
Series of History Primers. 18mo, flexible cloth, 159 pages. Fiwe Maps. 


A brief history of ancient Egypt from the earliest times to the conquest of Alexander - 
based on the latest researches. In the chronology, the author has followed Edward 
Meyer’s system of “approximate dates.” The maps have been most 


pared, to assist the reader in understanding the history of the great cam ;_ they 
represent as accurately as possible the ae condition of ti epochs in 
question. All the results of recent discoveries have been incorporated, and the book 


has been brought up to all the requisites of modern Egyptological science. 
Introduction Price, 35 Cents. 
Send for full list of History, Science, and Literature Primers. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEDM author of Thaibeimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplitied to better adapt it to school use; the number 
ot illustrations has been nearly doubled, a four four tull-pae colored plates, and the he BO 


text poem in new type. 12mo, half eather, 440 $1.00; exchange price, 
cents 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 
osition and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 
yYappy, teacher cf Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va. High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 

$1.00; exchange price 6O cents. 

RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by Gzorerk W. Smrra, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A one-book 
course in Aowtse. euficiently tull for the a h schoo! and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, GO cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 








Come, and take choice of all my library, And so beguile thy sorrow.—Titus Andronicus, Act IV. Se. I. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORE. 


Wasnincton, December 20, 1889. 
I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 


library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that every private individual will purchase 
GreEENCASTLE, IND., 





it for his own library, if he has to cut off for a time his 
purchase of other literature. 

Very respectfully, W.T. Harnus, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 


—s p Camerince, January 25, 1889. 
: arch 16, 1889. The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
The best aggregate ex- and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
pression of what the Ameri- ___Joun Fiske. _ 
can mind has produced in the two hundred 
and eighty years of its activity. By &. C. Stecman &.c. Stecman 
espectfully, Joun C CrarK Rippatn. EM Hutchinson 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. 
with portraits sent to any address. To Teachers who wee = eave C4 
$i te $400 4 month during vacation, we guarantee to make an 
acceptable proposition. We do not desire applications from parties 


unwilling to devote time and study to the work. Li I ERA I URE 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., pua.isnens, 3 East 141 St., N.Y 





KINDERGARTEN “wa! ges: 


New York. 





L JOURNAL. 
JUST 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. 


Size 
indicated by initial 
the margins with numerous 


Evepentp a 44-inch cross-con 
greatest value. Sent Express or Freight 


April 5, 1890. 
OUT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 
1. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


41x65. Mounted bX, oak rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 


HE WORLD. 
Dustrated on z ER 
people and animals, plants. its, trees, &c., peculiar to the 


THE UNITED STATES. 
tinental relief view f 


it w engravings of views of places and 
Mifberert per parts of the known world. 


rom the Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


Freight paid on recetpt of price by 
111 & 113 William Street, New York 


A. S. BARNES & CO.; Publishers, 253 & 265 Wavacn Avenue. 


Chicago. 





VENABLES’ 
NEW 





You will find, in these latest text-books, the 
best methods-— the best and best classified pro- 
blems—the most sensible aids for teaching 
numbers. A two-book course: New ELEMEN- 
TARY, 40 cents (introduction price,) bright, 
attractive; NEW PRACTICAL, 68 cents, with 
graded work of great variety and interest. 

Correspondence invited concerning these 


UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING 
CO. 








Published by 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
For Sale by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 
ROBERTSON’S French Series: (Also Spanish.) 
French Series. 


CHOUQUET'’S 
MEADOW’S French Dictionary. ( — Spanish.) 


ELIZAB avec Vacabu 

carn ET 

SLEGE D 
oO CAPSA 

VANNIER’S French Spelling 


BARBAULD’S French 7 
And many others—also 


| Lockwood's Ladies’ al Handwriting, 


or The a 








‘i 1. Letters, 
No. 2. Letter and ord Bold s 
No. + Pe oe 


No. 5. pence, ( apitals, Fi 
No. 6. Notes and Invitations, 
$1.44 Per Dozen. 

Owing to the demand for a complete Course 
of ieiestien in this i. . %4 of writing, these 
vopy books have been repared after a 
chorough examination of alt A oe most popular 
systems published in England. 

It comprises an inal and thorough course 
of Angular Handw ng | by means of a series of 
peepee model ‘copies written in various 
styles of the hand, h, if faithfully followed, 

will give to any one ina short time, perfect free- 
sons = — beautiful and distinguished style of 











MITMEETICS Sn | ee 
French and Spanish Books) 7 NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 7 


Classic Four-Hand Gottectior. $1,) 

Nineteen Superior Duets for Piano, by Goda 
Bohm, Hofmann, Brahma, and other once 
composers. 


Young Players’ ($1.00) 51 of the very 
Popular Collection best, and very comes 
pieces for beginners, filling 143 pages eartil 

commended to Piano Teachers as the first boo: 
of pieces (or recreations) to use. 


Whitney’s ‘ 

($2.) 33 good plocss for Man- 
Organ Album ai and Pedal, by 2 good 
composers. 


Operatic 
($1.) 19 of the best operas 
Piano Collection $1.) representea, a 
their apetedios form the themes for as many 
y the best modern ey furnishing 
es oF best entertainment for the lovers of 
tavorite operatic airs. 


Choice Sac‘ed Solos For Soprano, Mezzo 
ghete or Tenor. ($1.) 35 of the most lovely 
sac’ songs, suitable for solos in church or for 
enjoyment at home. 

Piano Classics Vol. 2. ($l.) Contains 3! 
pieces of medium difficulty and ot the best quality. 


Popular 

($1.) Is as bright 
Dence Music Collection wl. as ie 
a book can be, and is quite full of the best new 
Dance Music. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 





\ll the American Educational Publications. Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 


code, mailed on application. 


Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NOW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is unif»cm with our well-known and widely circulated Number and 
Algebra Lessons, Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics. Edited by Principal A. 8. Rox, of the 
Worcester High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. IN PRESS. 


The Working Principles of Political Economy, 


IN A NEW AND PRACTICAL FORM. 
A TEXT-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 
By M. S, MACVANE. Harvard College. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


With practical applications to Education and Conduct of Life. Including 
an outline of Logic. 











By JAMES H. BAKER, A.M., 
Principal of High School, Denver. 
Specimen Pages and Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 774 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., 1.Y. 


CIRCULAR CATALOGUES 


SCIENTIFIC “TEXT: BOOKS 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS. 


We are issuing a series of wp of Books 
on Scientitic Su published by ourselves and 
which are now quenaee ae, Ss Text-Books 
and by practical men, and have now ready the 
tollowing : ‘ 
No. I, CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

No. Il. MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 
Elasticity, Strength, etc , etc. 

No. Ill BRIDGES, 

ARCHES, etc. 

No. IV. HYDRAULICS and HYDRAULIC 
MOTORS. Water-Wheels, Win¢-Mills, Drain- 
age Service Pipe, etc., etc. 


ROOFS, TRUSSES, 


No. V. STEAM-ENGIXES, 3B.2!LERS, 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM-HEATING, etc. 
No. VI. CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, 


PHYSICS, ete. 


VII. MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, 
etc., etc. 


No. VIII. 
MINE 


No. 


ASSAYING, METALLURGY, 
RALOGY. MINING, etc. 


These CATALOGUES contain full titles of 
books SS pease Sah, ether notions ond Connie. 
tions of the same. are neatly ted and 
put up in paper covers, and will be sent free by 
mail to any one ordering them. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


58 EAST TENTH STREET, 


Second door west of Broadway. 
RGANS 








cette 








Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Pottes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
chools furnished.—Catalogues on application. 


ENCLISH BOOKS. 


LONGMANS’ » SCHOOL ¢ GRAMMAR. 
By Davip SAtmon. Part I., Parts of Speech ; 
Part [1., Classification and Infiexion: Part ILL, 
Analysis of Sentences; Part IV. 
Derivation. With Notes for Teachers and In- 
dex. 272 pages. 12mo. 75 cents. 

* a better book, by far, — any in use in this 
country. One of the best’ w mars we 
have ever seen. "—New York 1 Teacher.”’ 

Longmans’ School Composition. 

By Davip SALMON. Crown 8vo, 305 pages, 80 cts. 
Contents.—I. Synthesis of Simpie | Sentences— 

Practice in —_— Com- 

pm ae me 2 — Eaay Narrat 





, History and 





says~ Letters a 
On the Chole of f Words, (a ) Slang, >) Sim 
ty, etc.— On the Arrangement o ords— 


iscellaneous Sen- 
llaneous — for 
Com position—Notes for Teachers—Index 


Bo th RR A 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., 15 E. 16th &t., N.Y. 





PLAYS See 





